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WAGNER'S THEATRE AT BAYREUTH. 


(Being the Introduction to a course of Lectures on the 
Poem of “ Der Ring des Nibelungen,” delivered at 
the Royal Institution by EDWARD DANNREUTHER.) 


SOME hundred yards to the south of Bayreuth, on a gentle 
eminence overlooking a wide expanse of green hills and 
fields, the prominent point of a landscape almost English 
in its gentle undulations, stands the “ Nibelungentheater” 
—a solid structure of red brick and wood, neither beautiful 
nor ugly, without the slightest attempt at architectural 
show, but exactly fit for its purpose. Before saying any- 
thing about the inside of the building, it will be well to 
answer a few questions which are constantly being asked 
concerning it. Why need Wagner, of all men, have a 
theatre to himself? and if there are people ready to build 
one for him, why should he have it at such an out-of- 
the-way place as Bayreuth? Are not the Court theatres 
at Munich, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, good enough? Or 
could he not at Jeast choose some snug place which all 
the world knows, such as Baden-Baden or Wiesbaden for 
instance? And, above all, how can such a theatre in 
such a place ever be expected to pay ? 

This final trump, which one’s friends usually put forth 
with an air of triumph, may be left unanswered, seeing 
that matters purely artistic never did pay, and never will ; 
and the less art has to do with money the better. But 
the other questions are not so easily settled, though the 
key to them lies in the simple fact that it is Wagner’s 
sole aim to obtain a perfectly correct performance of his 
work; and with this end in view he has thought it advis- 


able to keep that commercial element, which is the bane | 


of all modern theatrical affairs, altogether in the back- 
ground. 


performances per week, and he is under contract to pay 
his artists so-and-so much per month. Who is to in- 
demnify him if he were rash enough to close the doors? 
and supposing a manager could be found with sufficient 
pluck and sufficient money to keep him afloat, how could 
the work be properly executed? No single theatre in 
Germany is strong enough to furnish competent performers 
for the principal ré/es from its own troupe exclusively ; 
no theatre has the proper stage appliances to produce the 
requisite changes of scene, though they would not present 
any special difficulty in London or Paris. To make a 
long story short, if a work like Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen is to be successfully executed, the executants must 
have the stage to themselves, and must have leisure to 
devote their full energies exclusively to the task. So 
much for the necessity of building—yet, after all, why 
build at Bayreuth? Well, the trilogy is as little fit for the 
miscellaneous public of a fashionable watering-place a3 
for the subscribers of a Stadt or Hoftheater ; and as its 
performance in any case must partake somewhat of a 
private nature (a sort of family feast, which the musical 
élite of the world prepares for itself), it appears obvious 
that the less such an undertaking comes in contact 
with certain equivocal elements of public life in great 
or fashionable towns, the better for all parties concerned. 
Bavarian Bayreuth is a charming, quiet old town, with 
a literary and social past by no means despicable ; 
healthy, prettily situated, easily accessible, in the very 





middle of Germany. It has no regular theatre, and con- 
sequently no theatrical or fashionable public, no leading 
newspaper, political, clerical, or literary; its negative 
credentials, in a word, are perfect. Then why not Bay- 
reuth ? 

And Bayreuth being fixed upon: who built the theatre ? 
who paid for it? who defrays the expenses inseparable 





from a theatrical performance on so large a scale? You 
will presently see how it all came to pass, as I tell you a 
little about the history of the trilogy. 

Wagner is now close upon sixty-three years of age, and 


German theatres, occasionally and at rare intervals, ! Der Ring des Nibelungen has occupied him more or less 
turn out remarkably good work. But be their work good, , exclusively, as the main work of his life, ever since 1847. 
bad, or indifferent, they certainly turn out a great deal too In 1848 appeared a little pamphlet, “ Die Wibelungen, 
much of it. The managers of German theatres—Court | Weltgeschichte aus der Sage,” the result of his studies in 
theatres not excepted—depend for the most part upon a’ that vague borderland where historical facts and mythical 
public of subscribers—not per season, but per annum. | traditions are so curiously intermingled. 


You find the same people in the same seats all the year 
round. 


At the same time, the myth of the Niblungs was 


They have read endless newspapers, and are ; sketched with a view to dramatic treatment, and a drama 


continually clamouring for novelty ; night after night they | in three acts, Sieg/ried’s Tod, with an introduction, a 
sit and stare, with the same stolid eyes of contented Philis- | large portion of which is now incorporated in Gétterdim- 
tinism, at /*%delio, Il Trovatore, or La Grande Duchesse; | merung, was printed. After the completion of Lohengrin, 


at Lohengrin, Robert le Diable, or Orphée aux Enfers : | 


proud of their musical stomach, as capacious as it is un- 
discriminating. They pay little and expect much ; that is 
to say, they expect a great deal of some sort or other. 
Now the inevitable result of such a condition of things 
among the public is, of course, a complete confusion and 
veritable anarchy behind the scenes: a confusion and 
disorganisation so great that nine performances out of ten 
are little better than disgraceful make-shifts—dull, slo- 
venly, inaccurate. Everybody connected with the stage 
has thrice as much work to do as is good for him; the 
singers’ voices and memory are strained to the utmost ; 
stage-managers have no time to obtain a good ensemble ; 
costumiers, scene-painters, machinists, rush from blunder 
into blunder ; chorus and orchestra, in spite of continuous 
rehearsals, are never sufficiently rehearsed, &c. What 
is to become of Der Ring des Nibelungen in such a 
place? Is the theatre to be shut up, and a few weeks 
devoted entirely to proper preparations ? But the manager 
is under contract to his subscribers to give so-and-so many 


66 


the revolution of 1849 having entirely severed Wagner’s 
connection with Germany, whilst he was living as an exile 
in Switzerland, the work assumed enormous dimensions 
under his hands. He perceived that every section of the 
mythos, culminating in some distinct action, some exploit 
of the hero’s, had its root and springs in some anterior 
action ; and so, as a dramatist should address himself to 
the sensuous perceptions of his audience, leaving nothing 
unclear, nothing unsaid or undone that would have to be 
supplied by some intellectual combination of inference 
with inference, Wagner found it necessary to compose 
three entire dramas, and precede them with an extensive 
prelude. 

Thus the poem in the main, as it now stands, was 
finished and privately printed towards the close of 1853. 
After full five years of rest, as far as music is concerned, 
Wagner betook himself, in the beginning of 1856, to the 
composition of the music, and continued writing at it with 
such arduous enthusiasm that in the spring of 1857 the 





entire scores of Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, and a large 
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portion of Siegfried were ready. After these herculean 
labours a desponding reaction set in. For full eight years 
Wagner had not heard one of his own works—banished 
from German soil, he was at that time, perhaps, the only 
German who had not heard Lohengrin. ithout the 
faintest hope of ever attaining a performance of the 
trilogy, and sick of heaping one silent score upon another 
in his library, he took to writing Zréstan, and sub- 
sequently Die Meistersinger, within more manageable 
dimensions, at least so as not to be utterly beyond the 
reach of the existing German theatre. But 77istan, and 
the sketch of Die Meistersinger too, remained silent in 
his desk. Away from his few friends, unable person- 
ally to push on matters with the managers of theatres, 
fiercely denounced by the press, Wagner had a deplorable 
time of it. The German theatres left Zristan and Isolde 
to take care of themselves, and remained content with 
mutilating Zannhduser and Rienzi. Then came that 
noisy and disgraceful failure of Zannhduser at Paris in 
1861, and Wagner, again disappointed, returned to 
Zurich, more bitter and hopeless than ever. At length, 
in 1863, matters took a sudden turn for the better. He 
was allowed to re-enter Germany, was enthusiastically 
received, and witnessed a performance of Lohengrin at 
Vienna. In 1864 the King of Bavaria called him to 
Munich. In 1865 Z7istan, and in 1868 Die Meister- 
singer, which he had finished in the interim, were 
correctly performed, under the direction of von Biilow, 
and everything looked bright and smooth. 

King Ludwig had promised to look after the perfor- 
mances of the ibelungen dramas, and Wagner worked 
hard to complete them. “ But the course of true love,” &c. 
The king was willing enough to lend his aid; his people, 
however, chose to think that he was making a fool of 
himself. Though not a penny of the public money was 
ever touched, or intended to be touched, for any Wagnerian 
purpose, a great hubbub ensued. 

I presume that at the bottom of the strange panic 
there was some dim fear that Wagner’s personal influence 
might prove politically inconvenient. At any rate, from 
all Bavarian pulpits, both clerical and secular, from 
church and synagogue, and from every printing press in 
the land, a great hue and cry was raised and persistently 
kept up. The matter was even discussed in the Bavarian 
Parliament. Munich became too hot to hold him, and 
Wagner or ce more sought refuge in Switzerland. 

But before long a show of help came from unexpected 
quarters. Carl Tausig, the pianist at Berlin who had 
made the pianoforte arrangement of Die Meistersinger, 
had got hold of the estimates concerning the probable cost 
of a good performance of the trilogy. These estimates 
amounted to about 300,000 thalers (£45,000), and with 
the complete confidence of a man of rare gifts in his own 
powers of persuasion, he undertook in the course of his 
pianistic peregrinations in Germany to find a thousand 
persons willing to lay down 300 thalers (£45) each 
towards such anend. And he actually succeeded, within 
a short period, to hunt up a goodly number of such 
persons. Germany, however, is essentially a poor country. 
There is very little accumulation of wealth, and the few 
people to whom a sum such as 300 thalers for an experi- 
ment in art would not seem entirely preposterous, are 
exactly such as are the least likely to come forward with 
it. Neither the Hebrew bankers of the great towns, nor 

_ the military and agrarian aristocracy, are people to whom 
_ such an object would appear at all desirable. Tausig, how- 
ever, did not live to be disappointed. The cholera carried 
him off at Leipzig in the summer of 1871, and if Der Ring 
. had ¢hen been taken to a pawnbroker’s it would assuredly 
not have fetched more than its weight as brass. But an 


enthusiastic private gentleman at Mannheim, personally 
unknown to Wagner, started a little association which he 
called “ Wagner-Verein,” with a view to acquiring a 
number of the 300 thaler shares by smaller subscriptions 
of the several members. This device hit the nail on the 
head, as the proverb has it. It soon appeared that all 
over Germany there were numbers of -people who were 
ready to contribute their share, but to whom the 300 
thalers Tausig wanted would have been impossible. 
Wagner Societies sprang up right and left in the Father- 
land ; all, be it remembered, e¢zrely without any move 
on Wagner’s part. One was started in London; St. 
Petersburg, New York, Brussels, Milan, &c., followed ; 
and the result has been, spite of some delay, and 
owing to much hard work and perseverance in the 
face of endless obstacles, that a number of determined 
men have actually got together the funds required, The 
theatre is built and paid for, stage arrangements and 
preliminary rehearsals completed—in short, all expenses 
defrayed up to the present day, and a balance in hand of 
upwards of 15,000 florins. Of course this has been 
done so far only by means of much sacrifice on the 
part of all the principal persons concerned. Every 
mechanical service required for the building, the stage, 
the business management, &c., was chosen of the best, 
and paid for accordingly. But every purely artistic 
service is paid for only in proportion as the giver can 
afford to give it or not. The principal singers are not 
paid at all, or only in proportion to the loss they sustain 
on the infringement of contracts they are under elsewhere. 
The members of the orchestra receive a salary sufficient 
to defray their railway fares and their livelihood during 
the months taken up by the rehearsals and performances, 
and so on with everybody concerned. And when I add 
that the principal singers, and the members of the 
orchestra, are one and all picked men from the principal 
theatres of the great cities, and that very many more 
have volunteered than could by any chance be accepted, 
you will agree with me that the coming performances at 
Bayreuth are indeed a most surprising thing. 

Now for the inside of the theatre. A large stage with 
all the best-considered mechanical appliances, about the 
size of that of Covent Garden. An auditorium much 
smaller than that of Covent Garden—less than 1,500 seats 
—1,000 for the patrons of the undertaking, the remainder 
to be otherwise disposed of ; all seats directly facing the 
stage, no side boxes or side galleries, no prompter’s box. 
In front of the stage, and screened from the auditorium 
by a simple wooden reflector, a deep and commodious pit 
for the orchestra, large enough to seat 120 musicians 
comfortably, and so deep as to render even the conductor 
totally invisible. It was a desire to obtain complete 
scenical illusion, and to get rid of the disturbing aspects 
of the orchestral lamps, and the unavoidable contortions 
of the orchestral players, that led to this plan of sinking 
the orchestra and extending the auditorium in the shape 
of an elongated amphitheatre ; for if the orchestra is to 
remain invisible, it is obvious that neither lofty galleries 
nor side boxes could be admitted. The best way to form 
a picture of the theatre is to fancy a wedge, the thin end 
of which touches the back of the stage, and the thick end 
the back of the auditorium. ‘The rows of seats are 
arranged in slight curves, each row further from the stage 
being raised about ten inches above its predecessor, and 
the seats so arranged that every person seated looks at 
the stage between the heads of two persons before him. 

The pit for the orchestra has proved perfectly successful 
from an acoustical point of view. In fact, certain short- 
comings of our present orchestral arrangements seem to 
have been removed ; one of these changes for the better, 
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which I noticed last summer at the preliminary rehear- 
sals, is still a puzzle. The wood winds—flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, and bassoons—though the position occupied by 
them as regards the other instruments is not a bit nearer to 
the auditorium than in any of our opera or concert-rooms, 
yet have a distinctness and clearness of sound altogether 
surprising. The individuality of each instrument stands 
out so distinctly, and the actual volume of sound they 
produce when used together is so palpably greater than 
one is accustomed to hear, that I have in vain looked 
about for a sufficient reason. The players, no doubt, are 
of the first order, but there are players equally competent 
here or in Paris. 

The brass, as might have been expected, sounds less 
brassy than usual. That explosive bang which seems in- 
separable from a sudden forte of trumpets and trombones 
in our concert-rooms is subdued, yet the power of those 
instruments is not perceptibly lessened. With the strings 
I have noticed no change worth remarking; there was an 
absence of clearness here and there, but as this occurred 
only in passages of extreme technical difficulty, and as 
the orchestra read at first sight (and wonderfully well too), 
I am convinced that after proper rehearsals every note 
will be as clear and bright as it should be. 

The orchestra is constituted as follows : 


Strings. 


12 Violoncellos. 
8 Contrabasses. 


16 First violins. 
16 Second violins. 


12 Violas.* j 
Wood winds. 

3 Flutes. 3 Clarinets. 

t Piccolo. 1 Bass Clarinet. 
3 Oboes. 3 Bassoons. 

1 Corno-inglese.t 

Brass. 
8 Horns. 3 Trumpets. 
2 Tenor tubas. } 4 t Bass trumpet. 


2 Bass tubas. § + 


3 Trombones (tenor, bass). 
1 Contrabass tuba. 


I Contrabass trombone.§ 


Percussion Instruments. 





4 Kettledrums, 1 Cymbals. 
1 Sidedrum. I Carrillon. 
1 Triangle. 


And 6 harps. Total 114. 








ROBERT SCHUMANN: 
HIS PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
BY FR. NIECKS, 





CHAPTER III.—OP. I—23, 26, 28. 
(Continued from page 70.) 


THE sonata, Op. 11, in F sharp minor, was composed in 
1835, and appeared under the title ‘Grand Sonata for 
the Pianoforte, dedicated to Clara, by Florestan and 
Eusebius.” It is not one of those faultless works of art 
which in perfect correspondence of contents and form set 
forth some grand or lovely idea, silencing criticism, 
making praise useless. Yet such is the force, fire, and 
intensity of passion, and at other times the tenderness 





* Amongst the violas a aew instrument called viola-alta, invented by 
Hermann Ritter, of Heidelberg, is to be used. It is said to be of a clear and 
full sonority, free from the nasal twang of the usual viola. 

t Instead of the usual corno-inglese an a/to-ob0e has been constructed. 

t The two tenor tubas and the two bass tubas are to be taken by the 
players of the third and fourth pair of horns. 

§ The contrabass trombone is to be taken by the player of usual bass 
trombone, 


and fantastic imagery, which gleam and break through 
these inadequate symbols, that you are carried away as 
by a mighty torrent, or bound as by a potent spell. 
And if it were possible to step aside out of the reach of 
these influences, even then you could not coldly take out 
your foot-rule and measure this struggling Titan; you 
would not have2 the heart to dissect the living body in 
which you feel the blood circulating so quick and warm ; 
you rather would exclaim with a sigh, “ Ah! but a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp.” And must it not always 
be so with the best and noblest we attempt? How true 
the words of Conti the painter in Lessing’s play, “On 
the way from the eye through the arm to the brush, how 
much is lost!” Do you think the way from the heart to 
the pen is shorter? 

In the “Introduzione” one recognises Eusebius, of 
whom Schumann says that “he. quickly discovers the 
beauties of things, with which he very often veils their 
imperfections ;” he lives in a world of his own, which is 
the reflection of his gentle, loving, enthusiastic nature. 
Reissmann describes this introduction as being “ of be- 
witching sweetness with its love-breathing enthusiasm 
and longing.” 

Florestan, on the other hand, “has a peculiar acute- 
ness in espying the imperfections of things,” and his 
ardent, passionate nature, painfully struck with the dis- 
crepancies between the real and his high ideal, is tooapt 
to overlook or, at least, underrate their beauties. The 
Allegro vivace shows us the impetuous Florestan, whose 
fury, like that of a volcano with its hollow thunder of 
pent-up fire and fierce eruptions, nothing can stay but 
exhaustion. The calm that follows seems to speak of 
resignation rather than of reconciliation, and to point to a 
beyond for the ultimate solution of the contrarieties of 
existence. No doubt it is Eusebius whom we now hear. 












































Liszt has written so beautifully on this sonata that i 
cannot do better than translate part of his remarks. 


‘* The opening of the sonata is of a simple, sad solemnity. We 
should say, if the comparison were not somewhat ambitious, that it 
resembles the /ronaos, derived from the Greeks, which the first 
Christian architects built before their basilicas, and which prepared 
for the entrance into the temple as meditation prepares for prayer. 
The first allegro which follows is written in a vigorous style; the lggic 
of its ideas is concise, inflexible. These qualities besides are the 
distinctive stamp of Mr. Schumann’s works. . . . The Aria 
is one of the most finished things we know. Although the author 
has written on the margin ‘Senza Fegan the most passionate 
abandonment is its characteristic. The passion, it is true, manifests 
itself in an indirect and veiled manner ; it betrays itself rather than 
bursts out in it, but it is there, true, deep, and moves your inmost 
being. Let us observe here, the music of Mr. Schumann addresses 





itself more especially to meditative souls, to serious minds whe 
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do not stop at the surface, and know how to plunge to the bottom 
of the water to seek there the hidden pearl. The further one 
penetrates into his thought, the more force and life one discovers ; 
the more one studies him, the more one is struck by the richness 
and fecundity which had at first escaped notice. The scherzo isa 

iece excessively remarkable for its rhythm and harmonic effects. 

he melodious passage in A (Pauer’s octavo edition, page 225) is 
ravishing. The intermezzo in D, /ento alla burla, followed by a 
recitative for the left hand, surprises, astonishes ; it is an artistic 
feat of strength to give thus by the disposition of parts a new 
meaning toa phrase common and trivial in itself. This secret is only 
given to those who have laboriously learned to handle form. 
Every time we could wish that the delicious melody in A would not 
disappear without returning after a first hearing. . . The 
finale is of great originality. Nevertheless, however logical the 
march of the principal ideas, and in spite of the transporting warmth 
of the peroration, the general effect of the piece is often broken 
and interrupted. Perhaps the length of the developments contributes 
to throw uncertainty over the whole. Perhaps, also, the poetical 
meaning required to be indicated. The musical meaning, although 
complete in itself, does not entirely suffice, in my opinion, for the 
comprehension of all details.” 


Liszt's remarks, being the expression of a poetic recep- 
tive nature, are more eulogistic than critical ; Reissmann, 
on the other hand, though not wanting in warmth of 
recognition and even admiration of Schumann’s powers, 
is more critical than eulogistic, and may be said to view 
the work from a higher ground. Before stating and dis- 
cussing Reissmnann’s main objection, I shall insert here a 
few extracts from his critique on this work, which may 
serve as a supplement to the preceding remarks. The 
sonata is of such importance, and has been so much 
neglected, that it needs no excuse if I dwell on it at some 
length, and bring forward the independent views of two 
men whose opinions, though they may not carry with 
them authority, demand attention and respect. 

‘The Aria,” Reissmann writes, ‘‘ appears as a variation of the 
ethical contents of the introduction, which it almost surpasses in 
earnestness and tenderness. The two following movements, on the 
other hand, the scherzo and finale, shine and glitter in the rich and 
variegated imagery of our young master. In Florestan’s imagina- 
tion the ball-room plays a not unimportant part; thus the vivid 
pictures which now are slightly sketched, now painted with more 
care, and which he designates somewhat more distinctly by the 
Intermezzo alla burla ma pomposa, may here find a fitting place. 

‘ Here" (in the finale) ‘‘ picture is piled upon picture, 
each one of dazzling beauty and perfection, but they are, as 
formerly, only externally strung together.” 


Thus far the two critics agree ; they have nothing but 
praise for the second and third movements ; their strictures 
on the last point to the same shortcoming, and the differ- 
ence in theircomments onthe introduction is only apparent; 
fundamentally they are at one. But here their agreement 
ends ; Reissmann does not join Liszt in his unconditional 
approval of the first allegro. Although admitting that 
Eusebius and Florestan have nowhere in the master’s 
works been more truthfully and eloquently characterised, 
he objects that the two principal thoughts of this move- 
ment do not supplement each other. “ This perception 
of his earnestness, as Florestan and Eusebius,” he says, 
“ might have furnished Schumann with the material for a 
series, not only of sonatas, but of all kinds of instrumental 
music, for on similar contrasts rests indeed the idea of the 
sonata as well as of the symphony. But then he should 
have tried to unite the separate perceptions of the two 
into one determinate trait of life, as he did in his instru- 
mental works of a later time. He should have invented 
themes, not only under the influence of this dual percep- 
tion, but at the same time with the consciousness of the 
necessity of their supplementing each other.’ And again 
he says, “Schumann was not yet master of the strict 
organic development which the sonata form demands.” 
He should have said, “The artist was not yet master of 
the man.” Depth and force of passion hindered the man 





from doing the work of the artist, which demands calm 
consideration. Could he analyse his feelings as they came 
wildly rushing from the agitated depth of his soul, could he 
in such moments cull words, point phrases, round periods, 
balance parts? The storm of passion cannot be expressed 
by smooth diction and luscious sounds. But, it may be 
asked, is not such instantaneous outpouring of feeling 
inartistic ? Schumann tells us somewhere in his critical 
writings, “A furious Roland would not be able to write 
one. A loving heart speaks least of its love. In order 
to move something you must not stand upon it.” This 
remark, it must be confessed, is somewhat sophistical, 
and it was well for him and us he did not always act up 
to his precept. For if he and other modern composers 
had done so, they could not have shown us so well the 
inner working of the-~wonderful thing we call heart, mind, 
soul; and the tone-poets might have dwindled down to 
something less noble. Indeed, Schumann contradicts 
himself when he writes, “My music has nothing of handi- 
craft, and costs my heart something” (letter to Keferstein, 
1840). No doubt there are many who will object that 
violent passions are not proper subjects for art, and may 
adduce the works of the Greeks as examples, where the 
strong passions are either avoided or toned down so as 
to come within what they held to be the sphere of artistic 
treatment, so strikingly exemplified in Niobe and Laocoon, 
But, as the author of “ On the Boundaries of Poetry and 
Painting” has so well pointed out, there is a great differ- 
ence between the fixed picture of painting and sculpture 
and the moving picture of poetry, and much may be 
allowable to the latter which would be reprehensible in 
the former. But in this poetry and music are alike, both 
may make use of dissonances, however harsh, for they 
have the means to resolve them ; and not only this, they 
may also place side by side irreconcilable contrasts which 
in a contemporaneous representation would be unbear- 
able, but being brought before us successively, lose much 
of their disagreeable effect, as thus greater freedom is 
given to the imagination to bridge over the ugly gulf. 

Still, what makes a Zerfect work of art is its harmonious- 
ness. “A perfect poem isthe expression of a perfect 
mind.” But, besides the man whose harmonious com- 
pleteness manifests itself naturally in thoughts of equal 
harmoniousness, there is the artist who cunningly devises 
a fictitious one. Of course there are different degrees of 
excellence in both these classes ; in the former it is the 
depth, breadth, and enlightenment of the man which gives 
rank ; in the latter, taste and critical acumen. The deeper 
aman goes for his subjects, the greater is the difficulty, 
and consequently also the merit, in doing justice to them. 
Among musicians, no doubt, it is Beethoven to whom 
the first place is due; in him we find combined extra- 
ordinary emotional and reasoning powers. He not only 
felt intensely, but also saw clearly where others either 
remained untouched and blind, or felt but faintly and 
dimly perceived ; no wonder, then. that he rea‘ised what 
others only consciously or unconsciously strove after ; 
no wonder that all look up with admiration and reverence 
to this prophet and hero, and receive his works as a new 
revelation. However the wild turmoil of the passions 
may agitate his heart, whatever fantastic shapes may 
haunt his imagination, the mighty sun of his intellect 
lights up the darkness, and enables him to disentangle 
the confused web of human existence. 

Now, what position does Schumann take with this 
sonata? He himself said, as we have seen, that man 
and musician tried to express themselves: simultaneously. 
But it was rather the man than the artist, and of the 
man rather the feeling than the reasoning part that 
found expression. He was in the Sturm und Drang 
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period ; he followed a blind impulse which, however, 
so far from being unfit for musical representation, 
finds in music, if anywhere, an intelligible medium. 
But it was a mistake that Schumann chose the sonata 
form for a framework of his ideas, for like a formal 
discourse, with its introduction, narration, explication, 
and peroration, it is not suited to all subjects and occa- 
sions. Besides, this form requires a comprehensive grasp 
of the subject, which Schumann as yet lacked ; he did 
not find his subject lying before his mind’s eye, as it 
were, mapped out. Liszt calls the ideas of the first 
movement logical: this must be granted; what one 
misses is a certain architectural effect which shows at a 
glance the unity of the whole with its clearly defined 
membering. The parts and details of the sonata, con- 
sidered singly, will give occasion for little, if any, blame, 
and for much admiration and wonder ; but, considered 
as a whole, it is difficult to embrace pieces such as the 
first and last movements in their totality. Schumann is 
mastered by his feelings, the only light he sees by is that 
of his passions, which torch-like illuminates only the 
nearest objects and leaves the rest in utter darkness. 
What is beyond this narrow circle of lurid light he knows 
not, and learns only as he rushes onward. Schumann 
had as yet attained neither the true, significant, and im- 
perishable harmoniousness of the poet, taking the word 
in its widest and noblest signification ; nor the fictitious, 
evanescent, and worthless, though pleasing, harmonious- 
ness of the artist, taking the word in its narrower signifi- 
cation. His sight is acute, but he sees only parts, or the 
whole but only in parts, and he is too passionate to be 
able, too earnest to be willing, to make art the plaything 
of his ingenuity. It is a noteworthy fact that the man of 
talent shows himself often a greater artist than the man 
of genius—perhaps because his pulse beats less quickly 
and the waves of his passion rise less high—but while 
the works of the former, though greeted at first with 
universal applause, die an early death, leaving hardly 
any trace behind, having indeed pleasantly entertained, 
but taught little or nothing; the works of the other, 
though appreciated on their appearance only by a select 
few, gradually make their way to a more general recog- 
nition, never perhaps attaining popularity, and sometimes 
exercising rather an indirect than a direct influence upon 
his age and posterity by adding to the spiritual conquests 
of the past. Not every one can be a Beethoven, not 
every one can view himself and the world from so lofty a 
standpoint; but what of that? much is to be said, taught, 
and explained which he did not say, teach, and explain. 

The question which at some time or other will be 
asked by every thinking artist is this, “May not the 
artist take this for his subject, to state the riddle as he 
finds it, and leave the solution, if such is possible, to the 
hearer and reader?” I think modern art has answered 
this question in the affirmative. At any rate, such a 
stretching towards, and stammering of, truth, seems to me 
more valuable than the most perfect counterfeit. Plain 
truth is better than painted falsehood, and, as Ruskin 
says, “ Nothing is beautiful which is not true.” But what 
artist can resolve all the seeming discords of life and 
nature? And yet to state the opposing facts with force 
and clearness may be the first step towards a solution, 
and its effect upon the hearer may be as ennobling, 
purifying, and elevating as the best of the satisfying kind 
of art. And then, as Schumann says, “is an idea to be 
damned because it is not yet perfectly expressed ?” 

The second sonata, Op. 22, in G minor, like the pre- 
ceding one already begun in 1833, was completed, with 
the exception of the rondo, in 1835. Schumann com- 
posed the latter movement as late as 1838, and substituted 





it for one of an earlier date. In examining this work, 
and especially the first movement of it, the suspicion 
rises in one’s mind that the ideas did not call forth the 
form, but the form the ideas. Schumann, it seems, wished 
to try whether he could write a sonata such as others had 
written before him, or perhaps he wished to let people 
see that he could do so. This would explain the wonder- 
fut orthodoxy of this sonata as compared with the rank 
heresy of the one in F sharp minor. It is no matter for 
wonder that one so brimful of music and poetry, as 
Schumann undoubtedly was, has been fairly successful in 
this attempt, and has produced a work in which there is 
much that is really and truly excellent, in spite of the 
somewhat artificial process of production. He could not 
think a sonata, why should he write one? Schumann 
had not yet reached that artistic virtuosity that plays with 
forms, dances in fetters; he either breaks through the 
old forms, or they close up partially the springs of his 
inspiration. This we see in the first movement, which is 
clear in form and well-proportioned—there is a first subject 
in G minor, a second in B flat major, a “ working out” 
section, and the repeat of the first subject in G minor and 
the second subject in G major, with a coda, all according 
to the approved method—but form is here a distributing 
and joining of parts, not an organic growth, a natural 
development. One part does not grow out of the other; 
they are linked together, and the links are sometimes 
only too visible, which of course has a disturbing effect. 
The themes are not so significant as those of the first 
sonata, and the whole shows less spontaneity, and an 
inferior degree of mental and emotiunal power, than that 
earlier work where he fashioned with greater freedom. 
The first movement hurries on with increasing restlessness 
—“ As quick as possible,” “ Quicker,” “ Quicker still,” are 
the author’s curious directions—it is as if he whipped 
himself into a state of excitement, the hurry and flurry 
looks so like a mere pretence. But this reproach of 
unreality applies only to the movement as a whole, not to 
all its parts, in some of which he is quite himself. Take, 
for instance, the graceful, delicate second subject— 
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The last movement, the rondo, suggests in one place 
an objection similar to those above stated. The un- 
prepared entrance of the second subject after the full 
and emphatic close of the first, impresses me always 
unpleasantly, although this E flat major, one of those 
questionings with which we meet so often in Schu- 
mann, is beautiful in itself. If it started up suddenly 
as a new thought or a doubt in the mind, it would be 
justifiable from a psychological point of view ; as it is, we 
have two distinct sensations which stand unconnected side 
by side ; we have, therefore, not one but two pieces ; unity 
is destroyed. What I mean you will,find illustrated by 
Schumann himself, where, on page 566 of Pauer’s edition 
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the second subject, now in A flat, throws itself, as it were, 
in the way of the first, and bids it halt. As to the other 
two movements, they call only for praise. The andante, 
a poem of genuine feeling, the outflow of a loving heart, 
is truly charming. It is a song in four verses. There 
are no words, but who misses them? The first verse is 
simple and tender, in the second the expression is inten- 
sified, it becomes pathetic in the third, the fourth returns 
to the calmer mood of the first, and is prolonged by a 
coda. The concise, fresh, and delightfully capricious 
themes of the scherzo will not fail to please, if they do not 
stir up deeper feelings. 

Fantasia, Op. 17, dedicated to Franz Liszt. When, 
in 1835, a committee was formed to prepare the way for 
the erection of a monument to Beethoven in his native 
town of Bonn, and it appealed to the admirers of this 
mighty genius for contributions, Schumann conceived the 
idea of writing a composition, and giving the profit which 
he would derive from it to the fund. The work was 
to be called “Obolus,” and to consist of three pieces, 
respectively named, “ Ruinen” (Ruins), “ Triumphbogen ” 
(Triumphal Arch), and “ Sternenkranz” (Crown of Stars). 
Afterwards he gave up the idea, and published the work 
under the present title, prefixing to it, as a motto, some 
lines of Schlegel’s. What strikes one most in these pieces 
is the nobleness of the ideas. I think one may safely say 
of Schumann what can be said of few composers, that he 
never wrote a commonplace idea ; but here he surpasses him- 
self. Free from the fetters of a defined form he is seen to 
advantage. The first number—“ to be played throughout 
fantastically and passionately”—may be divided into 
three sections. The whirring and whirling figure with 
which the first section opens— 











transports us at once into that mood where we forget the 
present moment with all its pettiness and meanness, and 
abandon ourselves to nobler and better thoughts, which, 
alas ! we are only too neglectful to translate into works and 
deeds. Above this eddying sea of sound soars a melody 
of peculiar beauty. The subject first given out with great 
breadth and emphasis— 
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appears afterwards always in diminution— 
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or, if you like, it appears first in augmentation and after- 
ward in its real shape. The rest of the section is the 
outgrowth of this subject, there is very little which cannot 
be traced back to it. This section is followed by /m 
Legenden Ton (in the manner of a legend). The subject 
of eight bars starts in the second half of the fourth bar, 
and occurs in the course of this section in different 
guises and surroundings; the re-introduction of the 
subject of the first section should be noticed. In the 
2 tempo, the theme of the legend attempts, as it were, 
to strike in again, but is repeatedly frustrated, till at last 
it bursts forth //f with all the force of long-suppressed 
passion. After this, we are led back to a partial repeat 





of the first section, in part transposed and modified, con- 
cluding with a few bars adagio. 

The Moderato con energia isa kind of triumphal march, 
grand and powerful. The mighty and splendid chords 
of the opening— . 
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the descending bass, with the stationary or upwards- 
striving parts above— 
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all has the true festive ring, inspiring elevating thoughts, 
making the heart swell with the noblest emotions, The 
following motives— 
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spun out at great length, bring us back to a recurrence 
of the first twenty-two bars. To this succeeds a Poco 
meno mosso in A flat, the melodic beauty of which is 
enhanced by the syncopated rhythm. The theme being 
proposed and moulded in different ways makes room for 
the last-mentioned motives, which lead to a repetition of 
the Moderato con energia, concluding with a Pi animato. 

And the third portion of the fantasia? Who could 
trace with pen or brush the fine and delicate nuances of 
the pure stream of beatific melody which flows through 








this meditation? And we ought not to complain that 
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For what would be the use of music if it did 


this is so. c 
not tell us something no other art, no science, can teil us? 
This noble work, I think, is worthy to be ranked with 


the noblest achievements of Schumann’s genius. Yet it 
is little known, certainly less known than it deserves to 
be. Let those who have thrown aside the work, after a 
superficial perusal, bring it out again from the dark corner, 
and study it earnestly and lovingly—only thus a true work 
of art can be understood—and I have no doubt what the 
result will be. But how often do we depreciate a work 
because we have not bestowed sufficient attention on it, and 
when some time afterwards we are brought back to it, 
and the increased reputation of the author, or a more 
conscientious state of mind, induces us to look a little 
more closely into the matter, we are forced to make the 
humiliating confession that the shallowness or confusion 
which we imagined we saw in the work was in our own 
minds ! 
(To be continued.) 








GOTZ’S COMIC OPERA, “TAMING OF THE 
SHREW.” 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


A LONDON journal of some standing noticed, a short time 
ago, a new opera, entitled The Tamed Savage Woman, 
by Gotz. The reader, in blissful ignorance, had visions 
of the prairie, of an Indian Amazon, of some interesting 
aboriginal, and the like. Imagine, then, his surprise on 
finding that the heroine is no other than the immortal 
poct’s own Shrew, the “curst and waspish Kate,” “ the 
brawling scold” whom Petruchio reduces from “a wild 
Kate to a Kate conformable, as other household Kates.” 
The scene is not in the Far West, but in the civilised 
regions of Padua, “the nursery of arts ;” nay, more than 
that, the opera rejoices in the honest title of Der Wider- 
spainstigen Zihmung; and this, forsooth, is what a per- 
verse ignoramus calls a “Tamed Savage !” 

But who is.Gétz? Is hearising star? Or is he only 
one of those musical meteors whose name is legion, 
“flaming lawless through the sky?”  Gétz is a young 
composer residing in Ziirich, unknown to the musical 
world at large until about a year ago, when his Zaming 
of the Shrew, the first-fruits of his labours in the field 
of musical drama, was brought out in Mannheim, and 
excited unusual interest. Thence it found its way to 
Vienna, Munich, Weimar, Leipzig, and Berlin; and so 
universal has been its success, that by common consent 
he already ranks high among living composers: he 
took the tide at its flood, and it has led him on to 
fortune. 

And assuredly, for the purpose of opera, the composer’s 
choice could not have fallen on a subject of fairer promise. 
The Shrew always has a peculiar charm for those who 
relish contest and strength of character; in none of his 
comedies does the poet portray contrasts more vividly, in 
nene does the stream of his sparkling humour flow 
more abundantly than in the story of Katherine and 
Petruchio. Moreover, it is a standard play on many 
Continental: stages, so that the composer starts with 
one great advantage: the audience is familiar with the 
subject. 

The book is one of unquestionable merit. The language 
is vigorous, and none the worse for being occasionally 
colloquial, since it reproduces much of the original blunt- 
ness without sinking to vulgarity or burlesque. The 
author has condensed the play without impairing the force 





own with which it is difficult to agree, the book is highly 
effective, and admirably adapted for comic opera. 

But in his Shrew Gétz does not profess to offer a 
comic opera of the traditional light type. In form, he is 
an independent follower of Wagner ; for it will be con- 
ceded that, in the contour and build of his work, he has 
not deviated from the principles laid down by Wagner in 
the Meistersinger. Continuity of action coupled with “ in- 
finite melody ;” predominance of the orchestral element 
as descriptive of the dramatic action; arioso-recitative, 
solo, and ensemble—these are the characteristics of 
G6tz’s score as regards form. In reference to substance, 
on the other hand, his work is distinguished by an 
exuberance of pathetic melody: and this, the emanation 
of his own genius, constitutes the charm and lasting merit 
of the opera. He is a Gounod imbued with the spirit of 
Schumann, and it may safely be affirmed that since Faust 
no opera so purely lyric as Gétz’s Shrew has been 
offered to the public. His harmony and progression often 
put us in mind of Jensen, and sometimes of Brahms ; but 
though he has evidently learnt from all the great masters, 
he is able to hold his ground among them all; for it is 
the pith and marrow of his music that give it a style of its 
own. But Gotz gives proof of another important quality : 
he shows thoroughness. There are no traces of an inflatus 
here, and an inflatus there, committed to writing with 
that incorrect facility which is so often mistaken for 
genius ; it is well digested, the result of mature reflection 
and earnest application, the work of a conscientious man; 
and if it lacks the effervescent lightness and elasticity of a 
French comic opera, it charms, on the other hand, by its 
more enduring and pathetic eloquence. 

The abundance of melody which Gétz has lavished on 
his first opera has, however, led to a very elaborate 
orchestral treatment. Like a given quantity of energy 
stored up, it had to be worked off somehow, and this task 
he has assigned to the orchestra. Hence it is that the 
musical element predominates almost throughout over the 
dramatic, so much so that many telling points of the book 
are lost in the excessive instrumental by-play, and that 
comparatively few scenes are really comic. The arioso- 
recitative, in which the greater part of the dialogue is 
clothed, is particularly open to this objection, and often 
misses its aim altogether. It is in solo and ensemble that 
Gétz shows mettle, whilst his recitative is verbose and 
often patched up. 

The dramatic and lyric interest pivots on Petruchio 
and Katherine; their parts are written for baritone and 
soprano ; while of the subordinate characters, Lucentio is 
tenor, Bianca soprano, Baptista bass, and Hortensio basso 
buffo. The musical garb of Petruchio is a master-piece : 
full of life, vigour, blunt humour and oddity: a man who is 
certain of success, but conceals his love until, after his 
own fashion, he has “killed his wife with kindness.” 
Katherine, on the other hand, falls somewhat short of the 
ideal. The composer evidently found the Shrew hard to 
cope with. There is, at first, a good deal of the mad and 
headstrong humour of the original in her; but she 
succumbs too soon; she is curbed at the first meeting 
with Petruchio, and in the last act she is sentimental, and 
acquiesces in the oppressor’s “politic reign” like a genuine 
Teutonic household Kate. Surely, this is not Shake- 
speare’s Shrew. For his Kate holds out to the bitter end ; 
on their arrival in Petruchio’s house, his “falcon is only 
sharp and passing empty,” and much remains to be done. 
Gétz’s Kate is not waspish enough. One would like to 
see Petruchio opposed by a Shrew of rather firmer texture 
and stronger impulse. And can she not be womanly for 
all that ? 





of its salient features, and but for some additions of his 


The overture treats, somewhat sporadically, some of the 
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leading subjects of the opera, as that of Petruchio’s tardy 
arrival on the wedding-day, “‘a very monster in apparel, 
an eye-sore to the solemn festival;” the subject of 
Katherine’s defiant song, and that of the duet with 
Petruchio in the second act. Lucentio’s serenade, his 
duet with Bianca, and Petruchio’s grand air in the first 
act are full of lyric beauty, but the action and the recitative 
are heavy. Thesecond and third acts are by far the best, 
whilst in the last the interest is not sufficiently sustained. 
The two duets between Petruchio and Katherine in the 
second and fourth acts, when at last “their jarring 
notes agree,” are exceedingly beautiful both in conception 
and treatment. Again, the lesson-scene in the third act, 
where Bianca prefers Lucentio’s Latin to Hortensio’s 
“gamut of a briefer sort,” and the haberdasher, as well 
as the supper-scene in the last act, bring the comic 
element well to the front. The climax is reached in the 
delicious finale of the third act ; and the way in which 
Petruchio “bucklers his bonny Kate against a million,” and 
carries her off, in spite of every obstacle, is enough to 
convince the most sceptical spectator that “such a mad 
marriage never was before.” 

Such, then, are the leading features of this charming 
work. It appeals toa somewhat advanced audience, and, 
solid and compact as it is, it should ke styled a lyric 
rather than a comic opera. Moreover, it is by no means 
easy, and the parts of Petruchio and Katherine are worthy 
of such distinguished artists as the Leipzig favourites, 
Gura—one of the Bayreuth “chosen”—and Peschka- 
Leutner, whose Shrew shows her consummate ability in 
an entirely new aspect. 

The great success of this first work augurs well for 
Gétz’s future labours. He is on the road to fame; let us 
hope that the fountain of melody is not yet exhausted, and 
that he will not be content to rest on the laurels which he 
has won for himself by taming a Shrew. GC. P. S. 








THE PROFESSOR ON PREJUDICE. 
(Continued from page 76.) 

“First, then, a man is undoubtedly right in advancing his 
opinions, so far as they carry out his own real individuality and 
experience ; that which is homogeneous will find its counterpart 
in some other individuality, which will again assimilate itself, and 
be received into yet another nature—and as the aggregation of 
small sums will lay the foundation of a mighty fortune, so the 
united opinions of individuals will tend to the true progress of 
the world of thought. Thus, shrough the many, comes the inai- 
vidual strength, which, without losing itself, becomes, in one 
sense, only a part of the many. 

‘*But the man who has no real individuality, who merely 
accepts and retails the views and ideas as dealt out by the parti- 
cular school or sect in which his life may have been thrown, 
what is to be said of him? Is he right to be obstinate, as you 
term it? Practically, an immense amount of hindrance to true 
progress is effected by such people. They have nothing of their 
own to offer, and although what they may say must be regarded 
in the same light as that which in law is termed hearsay evidence, 
they are generally more unreasonably and adhesively obstinate 
than the others. 

‘*Now, endividual obstinacy one can forgive, but class ebsti- 
nacy is simply detestable. The one has, at least, the courage to 
take his own ground and defend himself ; and, in the end, either 
he, or the world generally, gets convinced of error, which is 
one step towards true progress ; but with the other it is very dif- 
ferent, the azgumentum ad absurdum is his chief weapon—a 
hting is, decause it is—the force of his reason can no further go; 
and when brought to bay, he relies for protection on the zgis of his 
class. Now, we know thatall corporate bodies are more liable 


to unreason, meanness, and even cruelty, than a single person.” 
“And yet,” interrupted Harry, ‘we are told that in the 
multitude of counsellors there is wisdom.” 





“ That is altogether a different thing,” was the reply. ‘‘The 
wisdom of counsel comes from the aggregation of individual 
opinion, just the same as the finest and highest pianoforte 
playing comes through careful study of many different styles ; 
even in point of execution this is so, for one thing teaches another, 
the wisdom of each gradually leavens the whole mass, gathering 
strength as it continues its course, after the manner of a snow- 
ball that increases by rolling. Why is it that we, as a nation, 
have hitherto been behind the rest of the world in musical 
development?” 

‘*T suppose it is because we are naturally less gifted,” hazarded 
Mrs. . 
** Not a bit of it, my dear madam. In point of actual capa- 
bility nearly all European nations are pretty well the same, that 
is, taking man as a bod Of course, I do not allude to indi- 
vidual geniuses—no ; what has stood in our way ¢s our own 
conceit,’ 

‘* Nay,” cried Harry, ‘‘that won’t do; for whatever the pro- 
fession may think, the English public always accepted the 
foreigner before their own fellow-countryman.” 

‘*Witness—Braham, Sainton-Dolby, Santley, Goddard, 
Reeves, Balfe, Wallace, Loder,” replied the old gentleman. 
‘*T have mentioned just a few as they occurred to me ; but there 
is no doubt some truth in what you say; and yet that does not 
alter in the least what I said and repeat, that it is our own fault 
that has kept us back artistically.” 

“* How so?” 

‘*We pride ourselves on what we term our strength of cha- 
racter, by which we mean that peculiar reticence that prevents 
our entering into conversation with any one to whom we have not 
been properly introduced. If any stranger offend against this 
supposed law, he is met with what our poet has so aptly termed 
the ‘British stony glare,’ intended to reduce the offender to a 
proper sense of his own insignificance and want of respectability. 
‘The constantly enforced isolation of persons, families, and classes 
produced by this folly, that is too often regarded as ‘ the right 
and proper thing,’ has most effectually damned our artistic pro- 
gress. There are, however, signs of vitality springing up occa- 
sionally that will doubtless bear healthy fruit in time. May we 
be spared ‘in futuro’ such bitter, but true sarcasm, as that 
contained in Rossini’s (reputed) answer to the Prince Regent: 
‘Well, Signor, and what do you think of my playing?’ 
inquired the prince. With a courtly bow the maestro replied, 
‘Your Royal Highness plays very like a gentleman, and very 
unlike an artist.’ 

‘This is the lesson Nature teaches us, ssversality—not 
isolation—/er all, not for one. Does not all history tell the 
same tale—that there is one fixed law of ceaseless change, by 
which the stream of wealth, power, fame, honours, genius—aye, 
and even health, is ever diverging into fresh channels; so that no 
nation, sect, clique, or individual shall retain supreme power 
for more than a time—and this is carried on with an evident 
intention. Spite of man’s constant endeavours to keep ‘his 
knowledge and wealth to himself—to reap all the advantages in 
his own person or that of his family, he is not allowed to injure 
the rest of the world, but is forced out of the narrow groove. It 
seems as if Nature said, ‘ Work, and you shall be rewarded ; all 
that you can desire you shall have, so long as you bear in mind 
that it is for al/, and not for yourself alone.’ Once get into that 
extreme, and the decay has already begun—the powers of the 
nation shall wane—the wealth of the family shall decrease—the 
influence of the man shall die out, and again shall arise the old 
dirge, ‘ Ichabod ! Ichabod ! for the glory has departed.’ Thus 
is man made to carry out the truth of the old sage’s words, ‘ Sic 
vos non vobis,’ &c. 

In no one line is anything great carried on for long, and 
least of all in musical art. It would seem as if the gifted being 
possessing musical genius was like Seme/e—exhausted, withered 
by the intensity of the Jove-like quality, for we scarcely ever find 
it transmitted to another generation.” 

**Does not that seem almost a pity, think you?” asked 
Harry. 

‘* So far from being a pity, I look on it as a wise provision for 
the progress of art—a real genius will strike out his own path, or 





he will do nothing. Supposing it to be possible that a father’s 
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genius should be given to his son after him, the son’s individuality 
would be lost in the endeavour to work under the shadow of the 
sire ; he would become a retailer of second-hand goods ; the family 
influence must remain with him, and he would be conscious of 
working in the old groove, which would cramp him wonderfully. 
Besides, a man is, so to speak, a part of his age, and, I believe, 
if the same individual were to live twice over, his second life 
would produce totally different works from his first.” 

** And each equally good ?”—this from the lady. 

** And each equally good,” responded the Professor, with a 
merry twinkle in his eyes. 

‘* But, you know, all musicians agree that there is but one 
good school—the classical.” 

*¢Just so ; I quite agree with them.” 

‘*T thought so; I felt-sure that you would not advocate any- 
thing but the true classical school!” exclaimed she, triumphantly; 
“and yet you have been talking of universality, and—and all 
sorts of things of the same nature—such as——” 

‘*Pray continue, my dear madam.” 

** Well, such as—sipping the honey from every flower.” 

‘*That is exactly what I do want!’ cried the old gentleman ; 
“‘T want the classical from each school.” 

*¢ The classical— what do you mean ?” exclaimed both husband 
and wife. 

‘* What I say !” retorted the Professor, in a little louder voice 
than usual, for he was getting excited. ‘*My dear friends,” he 
continued, ‘‘do you think a physician would advocate your 
bringing up your little girl entirely on beef? Wou!d he not tell 
you that a change of diet is not only conducive but absolutely 
necessary to health? Why are you occasionally obliged to visit 
the sea-side or go out on the moors? Is it not to purify your 
blood, to increase your appetite, to drive away morbid languor ; 
in a word, to give you a greater and truer consciousness of the 
enjoyment of life by @ change #—and (speaking gravely) did not 
the Great Physician point out the same lesson (in a different form) 
to Peter whilst in a trance? A writer in one of our weekly 
periodicals recognises this necessity for change in these words : * 
*Both the mind and body of man are so constituted that they 
require constant and varied action. Change of occupation for the 
muscles, change of thecurrent of thought for the brain, is what will 
promote the fullest and most healthful development of both.’ I 
preach universality in art, and would have each school repre- 
sented—studied ——” 

“* But you said just now you wanted the classical——” 
‘ “From each school. You are quite right, my dear madam, I 
0. 
‘** What then is the classical ?” 
‘Ah! that is the question. Some will tell you it is that 
which possesses ¢rue form; but that is a very unsatisfactory 
explanation, for form is—in obedience to natural laws—ever 
varying (as is admirably explained by Niecks in his chap. ii. on 
Robert Schumann). Thus the classical of one age would not be 
received as such in another, which we know is not the case. 
Again, you will be told it lies in the absolute correctness—not 
only in respect of the harmonial laws of note-writing, but of 
modulating and phrasing according to the precedents of the old 
and acknowledged masters ; and this is nearer the mark than 
the other perhaps, for as the fundamental principles of art accord 
with those of nature, it follows that the rules founded on them 
cannot be wrong; yet they may not al-vays be sufficient, for there 
is a progress in the mind of art, and examples are not wanting 
where precedent has been disregarded and a new treatment 
introduced. How, then, shall [ translate the word? Ac- 
cording to my idea it is rather the vitality, the staying power 
it contains, arising from its utter fitness to, and relationship 
with, the eternal laws of emotional Nature, that makes thought 
of every kind classical. Who can read ‘ Euripides,’ ‘Medea,’ 
the ‘Antizone’ of Sophocles, Homer’s ‘Iliad,’ or Shake- 
re ; who has gazed on the canvas of an Angelo, Raphael, 
or Salvator Rosa ; who listens to Handel, Beethoven, or Mozart, 
without instinctively recognising this? The mere cleverness of 
construction is insufficient to effect it. It is the spiritual beauty 
of art that makes it immortal. 
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“In music this is appreciable by all. For instance, let us 
take the first and last choruses in the ‘Messiah.’ Both are in 
fugal form—both fine specimens of writing, yet how unequal in 
effect! The more elaborate ‘ Amen’ requires the musician tc 
understand it ; its rolling passages, grand as they are, do not 
clearly unveil themselves to the ordinary, or, in this instance, I 
should say the uncultivated ear; because, however finely the 
theme may be wrought out in a contrapuntal sense, it speaks to 
the mon-musician more as a surging sea of sound, than the quiet, 
solemn idea usually associated with such words as ‘ Amen—so 
be it.’ Turn we now to the other. You want no critic to 
analyse it. Its simple theme paints the very words—musi- 
cian or non-musician—all feel its wondrous influence. As it 
proceeds, you feel ‘the glory of the Lord’ rising and rising, 
iuller and fuller, in a world of sound, that fills you with a kind of 
religious awe ; and you seem to realise what the old lawgiver 
must have felt when he saw ‘the glory of the Lord’ filling the 
tabernacle.” 

** But all classical music is not beautiful,” said Harry, ‘‘else 
why doso many people go to sleep at our classical concerts ?” 

The Professor sniled as he replied, ‘‘ Their going to sleep is: 
no proof that the music is not beautiful. I have sat in an opera 
stall more than once, behind a person who was performing »n his 
own (nasal) organ, profoundly unconscious of the most exquisite 
bits of pathetic singiag and acting then going on. However, you 
are not altogether wrong in your meaning—a great deal of music 
is brought forward that is uninteresting to any but the musical 
student. We have not always recognised that the greatest minds 
must vary. ‘ Homer nods sometimes’ is a truth that applies to 
every writer, and at such times he does not produce classical 
music according to my defini:ion of the term. I do not speak 
this dogmatically. The pro!uctions ofa great mind are perhaps 
always clever, and therefore profitable to the student, but true 
inspiration goes far beyond that ; and just as you, my dear Harry, 
get tired, and yawn and fidget during a sermon of an hour's dura- 
tion, where the preacher, in the ordinary monotonous voice, utters 
the same ideas and platitudes over and over again, sodo thegeneral 
public, during a forty minutes’ concerto, or a set of forty variations. 
If it be the duty of the profession to educate the public to an 
appreciation of the best music, they must choose the best and 
the most interesting, and that, too, of various cla-ses.” 

‘* But, my dear Professor,” urge. the lady, ‘‘no other class of 
music could possibly produce such an effect as that you just now 
so eloquently described. ‘hat must be the best—remember the 
theme.” 

‘* Nonsense, my dear madam! Doubtless, it was through the 
theme that the inspiration arose, but the theme did not give the 
genius ; it was the genius that clothed the theme. Art is infinite 
in its nature, and, making due allowance for the differences of 
style, and the appropriate surroundi: gs connected with the senti- 
ments and passions portrayed, every school is capable of pro- 
ducing similar effects. Hence I hold that I am not wrong in 
saying that the best of every school is classical, and should be 
studied. Music is a banquet, and a healthy musician will not 
refuse to partake of every course. A thoroughly healthy and tem- 
perate man enjoys his game, poultry, and sweets, in their proper 
order, as well as his roast beef, and other pidces de résistance ; it is 
only your dyspeptic who tells you they are nasty, and he, poor 
man! is deprived of many pleasant and profitable things.” 

‘* Well,” put in Harry, ‘‘ it certainly does seem more reason- 
able that art should embrace more than one school ; but the pro- 
fession seem to think it would lower their dignity to admit such 
a thing.” 

‘*It’s a mistake,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘on their part, and 
neither increases their dignity, their power, nor the love of their 
pupils. There is a tale told in one of our academies of two 
students who were amusing themselves one day, between their - 
hours of regular practice, with the overture to Zampa. Gaily 
were their fingers travelling over the keys of the piano, their eyes 
sparkling with excitement as they obeyed the pi vive and 
increased their speed, when the door opened, and in stalked the 
Principal. Gravely, solemnly approaching the instrument, he 
extended his hand, captured the music, and, in awful silence, 
retreated. Poor Zampa was consigned to the fire, and he was. 
heard to say, that never whilst he had the power to prevent it 
should the walls of an institution over which he presided be 
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desecrated by such trash. Of course, he utterly failed in the effect 
he intended to produce, for instead of disgusting the students with 
the music in question, it only made them say he was annoyed 
Because he could not write such effective music himself.” 

‘*Dear, dear!” cried Mrs. ——, “of course they did, 
whether they. meant it or not—that is to say, #f they were girls.” 

‘* We'll take your word for that, my dear,” laughed her hus- 
Band ; “you must be the best judge of your own sex.” 

“ Ah,” said the old gentleman, with a sigh, ‘‘ prejudice gene- 
rally leads to injustice, and on the great subjects of which we 
liave been speaking, we too often find the most noble minds 
warped. I had a sermon sent me lately, instancing this ina remark- 
able manner. It was delivered as a kind of refutation of certain 
theological views advanced by the minister of another sect, and the 
preacher, who in one part was constrained to admit the justice of 
according to others the same freedom of thought and expression 
of belief as he claimed to himself, wound up with the extra- 
ordinary statement that whatever doubt may exist on different 
theological doctrines, he was quite sure of one thing, viz., that 
wherever God was, they (his opponents) could not possibly be. 
With the constant examples that are ever coming before us of the 
unwi dom and uncharitableness fostered by prejudice, we need 
well pray to ke delivered from so great a sin; and,” continued 
the o!d gentleman, witha smiling glance at Mrs. ——, as he rose 
to go, ‘Again I say, Oh, for the wisdom of the wingéd insect 
that sips the honey from every flower!” TEC. 


{The right of translation and republication of these essays is reserved ] 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPzIG, May, 1876. 


One of the most pleasing musical events of the past season was 
a matinée on the 30th April, at which we heard Reinecke’s 
**Dornrischen,” a fairy-tale written for a three-part female 
chorus with pianoforte accompaniment. The choruses are inter- 
mixed with songs and duets for soprano, alto, and baritone solo, 
and the separate pieces are connected by dialogue, the whole re- 
quiring about an hour for performance. The text, by leinrich 
Carsten, is graceful and well written ; and Reinecke’s music is 
really charming. The ‘‘ dancing song”’ of the flies, a duet for 
seprano and alto solo, has a most pleasing effect. Of the 
choruses, No. 1 (prologue), and Nos. 2 and 7, fairy-songs, are 
very effective. This composition is soon to appear in print, and 
will be an important addition to the repertory of choruses for 
ladies’ voices. We were also treated to an excellent performance 
of the adagio and the first movement from Spohr’s Grand Duo 
im D minor by Mr. Emil Sauret and Concertmeister Schradiek. 
Our enthusiasm for Mr. Sauret, of whose extraordinary powers 
as a violinist we spoke in our last report, has by no means 
ecoled. As he intends to make London his place of residence, 
many of our readers will have a chance of judging for them- 
selves. 

The annual public examinations at the Conservatoire began on 
the 11th May. This establishment has been very successful in 
ifs operations during the past year. We have, however, to re- 
cord a change amongst the masters. Herr Louis Maas, from 
London, has taken the place of Dr. Kretzschmar, who is 
seriously ill. Herr Maas is an eminent pianist and talented 
composer, and is in every respect well qualified for this position. 
At the examination concert on the 11th May, two works were 
performed with an artistic skill that left nothing to be desired. 
The first and most important of them was the G minor concerto 
by. Moscheles, played by Herr Bertrand Roth (only 19 years of 
age) from the Saxon Voigtland. All three movements of this 
difficult work were rendered with great precision and true artistic 
feeling. We might say almost the same of the performance of 
Max Bruch’s violin concerto by Herr Arno Hilf, from Elster. 
In former years we have had occasion to mention the great talent 
ef this young violinist, and it is with pleasure that we now speak 
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of the extraordinary progress he has made during the past year. 
The second-best: performances were those by Herr Ernst 
Waldau, from Colchester (the first movement from the military 
concerto by Lipinski), and Miss Melly Bridges, from London 
(G major concerto by Beethoven), both of whom played well 
and conscientiously. Of the pupils who left at Easter, we must 
more particularly mention Mr. Bertram Luard-Selby, from Ton- 
bridge. This highly-gifted gentleman has been employing his 
time here most industriously with compositions of an earnest 
character, consisting of orchestral works, as well as of church 
and chamber music. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


4 VIENNA, Jay 12th, 1876. 


AGAIN a concert-season has vanished, and the list of its pro- 
grammes fills another leaf of the local and, in some way, the 
general history of music. 1 have now only to speak of two 
miscellaneous concerts, each of an eminently brilliant character, 
and the last of Hellmesberger’s Quatuor Soirées. 

The first, for the benefit of the Pensions-fond of the Opera, 
took place in the Hofoper on Easter-Sunday. It enjoyed the 
valuable co-operation of members of the Italian troupe. Of 
fourteen numbers of which the programme consisted many were 
repeated. The numbers executed by the ladies Patti and 
Lucca naturally engrossed the greatest attention, particularly 
when the two rivals appeared together in the duo between 
Susanna and the Contessa, “Che soave,” from Mozart's 
Figaro. Appearing hand-in-hand, they were received with un- 
bounded applause, and as both sang excellently, were again 
honoured with plaudits. Next in interest was a trio, from 
Cimarosa’s // Matrimonio Segreto, executed by three ladies, 
Sigra. Maria Heilbron, the ‘‘ Fair,” of the Italian company, 
being now the third in the union. Solos were contributed by 
each of these three ladies. Sigra. Patti sang the cavatina from 
E1nani and that from Semiramide, Sigra. Lucca a romance 
by Faure, and Sigra. Heilbron the ‘ Air dela Coupe de Galatée,’ 
by Massé. There were still airs, &c., for the Sigri. Strozzi, 
Padilla, and Zucchini. The second part began with the ‘‘ Danse 
Macabre,” by Saint-Saéns, followed by a largo, attributed to 
Handel. The largo by Hande is tastefully arranged for 
violins, harp, and organ, by Hellmesberger, who, with a tone 
quite ravishing, himself played the melody solo, which is after- 
wards taken up by the violins asésoni. The effect is indeed 
wonderful, hymn-like, and about in the manner of the well- 
known Sicilian mariner’s prayer-song. As Signor Arditi has 
taken it with him to London, you will doubtless hear it on a 
fitting occasion. This concert, conducted by Sig. Arditi and 
Herr Richter, finished with Weber’s hunting-chorus from 
Euryanthe ; its pecuniary result was nearly ten thousand florins. 

The second great concert, which took place on Sunday the 3oth, 
in the concert-room of the Musikverein, was for the benefit of 
the Verein ‘‘ Concordia” (journalists and authors). Again 
Sigre. Patti and Lucca were the stars, the former singing an aria 
from Ernani, and the polacca from J Puritani, both with in- 
finite skill ; the latter, ‘‘ La Blondina,” by Gounod, two Lieder, 
by H. Riedel, and, as an extra, Mozart’s ‘‘ Veilchen,”’ which she 
gave with engaging simplicity. From the Italians, Sigri. Zucchini, 
Stirozzi, and Padilla assisted ; and from our own German Opera 
Herr Walter. The co-operation of the married couple Popper 
brought arare lustre tothe programme, and every one was delighted 
to hear this famous artist-pair after so longan absence. Herr D. 
Popper played an adagio by Boccherini, ‘* Am Springbrunnen,” 
by Davidoff, and a mazurka of his own, and again proved his 
eminence as a soloist on his instrument. Frau Menter-Popper 
performed Liszt’s Don Juan fantasia, and charmed the audience 
with her passionate and rapturous execution. Both were 
honoured with repeated acclamations, The said largo by 
Handel was again to be heard, and encored of course; a solo on 
the organ was performed by the clever professor Herr L. A. 
Zellner, and finally the concert closed with the hackneyed medi- 
tation (Bach-Gounod). 

Herr Hellmesberger finished the series of his Quatuor Soirées 
on May 4th; the programme of the last included an otetto by 
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Griidener, the violin sonata in A minor by Schumann (piano— 
Herr Griinfeld), and Beethoven’s quatuor, Op. 127. Herr 
Hellmesberger, who for many years has held the post of violin- 
director and solo-player in the Imperial Chapel, has since been 
honoured by the Emperor appointing him Vice-Hofkapell- 
meister. 

As a consolation to those who fear an occasional want of pianists, 
I mention a wondrous boy—Moriz Rosenthal, from Gallice, pupil 
of Rafael Joseffy. He performed inhis private concert Beethoven’s 
32 variations in C minor, the concerto in F minor, and an étude 
by Chopin, and so on, finishing with the Paganini-Liszt étude 
(and this a youth of twelve years old!). Regarding technical 
readiness, touch, rhythmical feeling, this young artist possesses a 
real talent of no common kind, which by a rational leading may 
some day become at once a light and anchor in times of trouble. 

The Hofoper, after the departure of the Italians, is now ix 
statu guo. Since the middle of April we have heard, for the first 
time this season, Fra Diavolo, Aida, and Don Pasquale, and, as 
a novelty for Vienna, Gounod’s Mireille. In Aida the title-réle 
was represented by Frau Lucca to the delight of the audience, 
Sigra. Cary being but an indifferent Amneris; Sig. Nicolini 
(Radamer) is not equal to Medini, who sang here during Verdi’s 
visit, but Herr Rokitansky was again a faultless Ramfis. Don 
Fasquale, with Sigra. Patti, and Sigre. Zucchini and Padilla, 
was one of the best representations ; the more therefore was it 
to be regretted that it was only once given. Jfirella was per- 
formed only twice. As a whole it did not please, the argument 
being poor, and the music wanting energy and dramatic verve. 
The first act, the beautiful finale, choruses, and other numbers, 
went well, but even Sigra. Patti was not able to parry the fate of 
the work. The benefit for Sigra. Heilbron was a miscellaneous 
representation, and found an empty house ; that for Sigra. Patti 
(Za Traviata) was a glorious evening ; that for Frau Lucca (G/i 
Ogonotti) could not take place at all, owing to a sudden indis- 
position of the lady. 

Director Jauner has left Vienna to hear new operas in Paris 
and Munich. It is said that next winter we shall hear Wagner's 
Walkiire. Operas performed from April 17th to May 3rd :— 
Fra Diavolo (twice), Gli Ugonotti, Aida (three times), J/ Bar- 
biere (twice), Don Pasquale, Mirella (twice), Faust, La Traviata. 
German season :—Don Juan, Rodert, Fidelio, Stumme von 
Portici, Rienzi. 








Rebicws, 


Soseph Haydn. Von C. F. Pour. Erster Band. Erste 
Abthelung. Berlin: Verlag von A. Sacco Nachfolger (A. 
E. Gliicksberg). 
ALL who have read Herr Pohl’s interesting little book, ‘‘ Mozart 
und Haydn in London,” published in Vienna in 1867, and 
which it is to be regretted has not appeared in an English 
dress, must have hailed with joy the announcement of a complete 
biography of Haydn by him, and have looked forward with 
impatience to its appearance. It will be completed, we have 
been given to understand, in three volumes, and will be supple- 
mented by a chronological thematic catalogue (giving only the 
the first bar of each work) of all Haydn’s published and unpub- 
lished compositions which are known to exist, and, as has been 
so long desired, a second giving details of all the movements 
of each single work as well as particulars as to the various 
editions of his published works. This first part of Volume I. of 
Herr Pohl’s work forms a tolerably thick volume of more than 
400 pages. Though it has now been some months before the 
world, and though it has been more than once referred to in these 
columns, we have deferred speaking of it more at length from 
the feeling that a work of such importance should not be hastily 
passed ‘over. Even now we approach the task with the feeling 
that it is impossible to do full justice to it in the limited space at 
our command. 

After a perusal of the first part of Volume I., one readily 
comes to the conclusion that Herr Pohl might fairly have 
adopted the word ‘‘ thorough” as the motto of his work, which 
would have been additionally appropriate from the fact that it is 
dedicated to the manes of Otto Jahn. The work begins with 








some account of Joseph Haydn’s great-grandfather, born 1657, 
just three-quarters of a century before the central figure of the 
book, who was born in 1732 and died in 1809. Should Herr 
Pohl be induced to extend his work by a treatise on the effect 
which Haydn’s music has had upon his successors for nearly three- 
quarters of a century after his death, as he well might do, it will 
have to include a history of our own times. The fact that Herr 
Pohl’s work, so far as at present it has gone, treats as much of 
Haydn’s surroundings and of the various people with whom he 
came in contact as of Haydn himself, suggests this remark. So 
far as it has at present gone, it covers but thirty-four years of 
Haydn’s life, and is to be regarded as much as a history of 
musical life in Vienna during this period as of Haydn himself. 
In this aspect many interesting particulars are advanced, but 
into which we have not space to enter; nor can we offer our 
readers an adequate résumé of this portion of Haydn’s life, or 
an account of his compositions up to 1771, as here given. Re- 
garding Haydn as a connecting link between the old school and 
the new, as having followed close upon the footsteps of Bach, 
as having outlived the whole of Mozart’s too short but all- 
important career, as having witnessed the reforms of Gluck, and 
as having watched the rising star of Beethoven, which he helped 
to kindle into an undying flame, the need of a complete bio- 
graphy of Haydn, and of a history of all connected with him, so 
long withheld, at once becomes apparent. As a trustful guide, 
who has.had unusual opportunities of prosecuting his researches, 
and who shirks no work in imparting the results in their minutest 
particulars to his readers, Herr Pohl may confidently be relied 
upon. Haydn’s life was that of a hard worker, and consequently 
uneventful. It is therefore to the musical historian rather than 
to the general reader seeking for entertainment that Herr Pohl’s 
book most nearly appeals. By both it will be read with interest ; 
to the former, when completed, it bids fair to prove invaluable. 





Second Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin. By WALTER MAc- 
FARREN. London: Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

WHEN on a recent occasion of our having to speak ofa pianoforte 
suite composed by Mr. Walter Macfarren we remarked that 
the publication in England of a symphony, a sonata, ora suite, by 
an English composer, is an event of such rare occurrence that one 
cannot but feel grateful even for a suite, we little though* that our 
attention would so soon be called to a sonata by the same com- 
poser. We rejoice that it has so turned out, because we regard 
this sonata of Mr. Macfarren’s as much in advance of his suite— 
admirableas that is in some respects—as from a musician’s point of 
view the sonata-form, by its extension and continuity, in general 
surpasses that of the suite in its interest as a work of art. It has 
been given to but few composers to assert their entire individuality 
till after middle life. Even in Beethoven’s earlier works the in- 
fluence of Haydn and Mozart is strongly apparent, though at the 
same time an indescribable ‘‘something” attaches to them. 
Though Mr. Walter Macfarren shows himself in the sonata before 
us as a disciple of the Mendelssohn-Bennett school, in which he 
has been brought up, and upon which he doubtless prides himself, 
and though the composition of pure instrumental music must be 
more or less a filling up of classical forms which we have received 
ready-made, he gives evidence of being able to think for himself, 
and of an independence sufficient to make his work interesting. 
This appears from the somewhat unusual sequence of the keys 
in the first movement in D major, the second subject of which 
appears in F sharp minor, and on its repetition in B minor, the 
necessary modulation being in each instance cleverly and effect- 
ively brought about. The second movement, an intermezzo 
(allegretto capriccioso), in F sharp minor, is based on a simple but 
very taking theme ; throughout it is marked by the neatness of 
its artistic construction. A salient feature is the manner in which 
the figure which stands for its second subject (in A major) is em- 
ployed to accompany the first subject on its resumption. Here, 
as elsewhere, the treatment of the pianoforte is much fuller, in 
short has a more modern look about it, than we have noticed 
in some of Mr. Macfarren’s previous essays. There is a 
song-full as well as a harmonious beauty about the io 
cantabile, but at the pace at which it is metronomised ( 

to the beat) — a somewhat fast one for lo — we can- 
not but fear that the brilliant scale passages of demi-semi- 
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— for both instruments, unless executed with extreme 
elicacy and precision, must exercise a disturbing influence. 
The finale (a//egro vivace), which commences on a chord of the 
sixth and fourth on the tonic—apparently a favourite chord of 
Mr. Macfarren’s on more than one degree of the scale—main- 
tains the spirit of his work to the close. We are glad to see 
that both this sonata and the suite to which we recently called 
attention are to be brought to a hearing at Mr. Macfarren’s 
forthcoming concert, on the Ist of July. 





Original Works for Violin or Violoncello and Pianoforte (First 
Series). By ScoTson CLARK. Augener & Co. 

WE have here a series of twelve short pieces of from three to 
five pages in length. Each may be regarded as a little song, 
which on its repetition is treated with more or less variety. 
They have so strong a family likeness to each other, that one 
ceases to wonder at the facility with which Mr. Clark seems to 
write. All are tastefully written, and as they have evidently 
been designed to supply a want felt by amateurs of the violin, 
viz., for short and easy pieces which are not mere arrangements 
of popular airs, we should not complain that they all come more 
or he under the denomination of slow movements. Calling to 
mind the comparative paucity of such pieces specially written 
for the violin, and the difficulty of attaining rapidity of execu- 
tion, we cannot but think that they will prove welcome. 





Trois Morceaux de Salon pour Violon, avec accompagnement de 
Fiano, Par ANDREAS PETTERSSON. Published for the 
Author by Augener & Co. 

Axsour these three morceaux, which include a romance, a bar- 
carolle, and an allegretto scherzando, there is an amount of fresh- 
ness which vastly takes our fancy. The composer whose name 
they bear comes before us for the first time. We hazard the 
guess that he has been a pupil of Gade or of one of his disciples. 
Right or wrong in our guess, their general character may, it 
seems to us, be best described by saying that they seemed to a 
great extent to have been written under the influence of Gade or 
of Schumann in one of his lighter moods. Be this as it may, they 
are by no means wanting in character and individuality, and 
ranging from five to eight pages in length, are of sufficient extent 
and interest for chamber concert use. 





Sechs Klavier-Sticke. Von. Pu. RuFER. Op. 27. Heft. I. 
Offenbach: Joh. André, 


THE name of Ph. Riifer asa composer is quite new to us. 
Having attained to his 27th opus, he can be no novice, as is 
also sufficiently testified by the three pieces before us. That we 
have not sooner made his acquaintance we regard as our loss, so 
greatly are we pleased with the above specimens of his talent. 
Short as they are, ranging from one to four pages in length, they 
contain very much more of actual beauty than many longer and 
more pretentious pieces by composersof repute. Though aiming at 
no greater development than short songs without words —a term 
which seems not inaptly to describe them—they abound with all 
the feeling for melody, harmonisation, and orderly construction, 
which bespeaks natural endowment as well as artistic training. 
We may be wrong, but we cannot but think that Wagner in his 
most genial moments has to some extent exercised an influence 
over this composer. But this we trace more in his mode of 
treatment than in his subject-matter. Those who have revelled 
over the polyphony and broad-spread harmonies of the piano- 
forte score of the Meistersinger will know what we mean. So 
thoroughly beautiful do we regard these little pieces, that we 
regret that only one book of them hasas yet come to hand. We 
shall keep a bright look-out for the second and for any other 
compositions of Ph. Riifer. 





The Spinning Song (Der Fliegende Tollinder). 
Piano: by JULES Brissac. sAfarkling Gems: Morceau a 
la Valse. By E. Dorn. Augener & Co. 

To those amateurs whose executive capabilities will not enable 

them to master the difficulties of Liszt’s well-known transcrip- 


Arranged for 





tion of Wagner’s familiar chorus, we can safely recommend Jules 
Brissac’s excellent arrangement. 

Sparkling Gems will naturally take its place in the somewhat 
lengthy list of E. Dorn’s really useful teaching-pieces. It is of 
less difficulty than many of its predecessors, but will prove none 
the less welcome on that account. 





‘ch Dien: Grande Marche Royale. Zhe Norseman: Martial 
Fantasia. Les Moces des Fées (Feenreigen). // Trovatore: 
Fantaisie Dramatique. Za Zraviata: Fantaisie Drama- 
tique. By BANNER HOLM. Augener & Co. 

JvupcinG from the specimens before us, Banner Holm, whose 
name is unknown to us, is likely to achieve considerable success 
as a composer of popular pianoforte music. The original pieces 
are characterised by clear and intelligible writing, the p es 
invariably lie well under the hands, and without presenting any 
features of difficulty they are thoroughly effective. The two 
operatic fantasias are adapted for more advanced pupils, but 
although exceedingly brilliant and showy, they are not by any 
means troublesome to play. 





The Organist’s Quarterly Fournal (Novello & Co.). Thecon- 
tents of the current number are as follow :—A piece by the Editor 
(Dr. SPARK), founded upon the ‘favourite hymn tune ” known 
as ‘' Ewing’s ;” a Larghetto, by J. E. RICHARDSON ; an Andante, 
by E. A. SuTron; and two Minuets—one by HAMILTON 
CLARKE, the other by E. SILAs. 


It is not quite easy to discern the motive which led to the coms 
position of Dr. Spark’s Fantasia. The sickly tune usually 
associated with the hymn ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden” is scarcely 
a happy theme for treatment in the concert-room,: while the 
variations which Dr. Spark has produced will not commend 
themselves as suitable voluntaries to church organists of sober 
tastes. 


The Larghetto by the organist of Salisbury Cathedral is 
written ina somewhat different style, and the opening phrases 
seem to promise well; but our expectations are soon dis- 
appointed by the series of fragmentary passages with which the 
middle of the piece is padded. 


We pass over the Andante by E. A. Sutton, in order to remark 
upon the two Minuets. These are certainly the best pieces 
contained in the pages now before us. Mr. Clarke's contribu- 
tion, if it is not altogether fitly described as ‘‘in the ancient 
style,” gives at least a good imitation of the manner of Handel’s 
time. The Minuetto ‘* per un organo di salone,” by Mr. Silas, 
is decidedly more modern in character; indeed, some of the 
progressions are almost harshly dissonant, but the composition is 
nevertheless musicianly (the consecutive octaves at the bottom 
of the third page appear to be a misprint). It is, however, 
impossible to assert with truth that this number of the Organist’s 
Fournal is on the whole fairly representative of modern organ 
composers, English or foreign. 


A Te Deum Laudamus, by J. H. DEANE (Novello & Co.), 
cannot be commended from any point of view. Eight or ten 
changes of time are indicated in the course of the setting, and in 
one place an interlude of fourteen bars for the organ is introduced. 
Now, the only excuse that can be urged for the adoption of the 
‘*chant form” is that simplicity and brevity can be thereby 
gained. But constant changes of time, such as those just 
mentioned, are sufficient to destroy simplicity, while the pompous 
and incongruous interlude referred to above is decidedly inimical 
to brevity. Church composers would do well to aim at greater 
consistency in their ‘‘service” music. Surely, if any sort of 
elaboration may be permitted in the 7¢ Deum, a writer has no 
need to tie himself down to the stiff and cramped ‘‘chant form,” 
which always distorts the words more or less. We should add 
that in the copy which has reached us, the tenor part at the 
top of the second page has been carefully erased, in order to 
insert (in pencil) consecutive octaves with the alto. The mean- 
ing of this is not clear. 
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Lhe Wreck of the Hesperus. A Ballad, by H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Set to music for three female voices by Louis N. PARKER. 
Lamborn Cock. 


Tuis work is frankly put forth as the composer’s Op. 1, and the 
critic would be severe indeed who could dwell in such a case 
upon any crudities to be found therein. Moreover, the poem 
upon which the cantata is based is no easy one to set success- 
fully. The irregular metre here and there demands some corre- 
sponding freedom in the musical rhythm ; and if Mr. Parker seems 
not fully to appreciate this fact, he is but following in the wake 
of many others, whose music is too often written in defiance of 
the rules of prosody. Turning, however, to a consideration of 
the general characteristics of this composition, we observe 
evidence of earnest intentions. For instance, the accompaniment 
to the poet’s description of the rising storm is thoughtfully 
done, and the music included between pages 14 and 21 also 
shows careful consideration on the composer’s part. The 
instrumental prelude and the concluding page and a half 
are perhaps the weakest portions of the work, while the setting 
(simple as it is) of the words ‘‘ Now west, now south” (referring 
to the veering wind) is one of the best points in the whole 
composition. One or two errors of detail may be passed over 
‘lightly. We will merely notice the incorrect notation on page 
11 (G flat for F sharp), again on page 26 (E natural for F flat), 
and the consecutive szcond inversions of common chords to be 
found on the lowest stave of page 24. Further study will 
doubtless obviate the recurrence of similar defects in Mr. 
Parker’s future productions. 





Choral Songs, for School and Home, by ROBERT JACKSON 
(Novello & Co.), will in many respects answer their purpose 
very well. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


From Hutcuincs & Romer: #. Hoar, ‘Shall I compare thee 
toa summer’s day?” Song; ‘* Summer eve is gone and past,” 
Song.—(C. JEFFERYS): Langl+y, ‘*1 dreamed not what it was 
to woo,” Ballad. S/ratham, ‘‘ Dover Bay,” Ballad. —(NOVELLO, 
Ewer, & Co.): Atkinson, ‘* When all the world is young,” 
Song. Bartholomew, ‘‘ Maiden! wrap thy mantle round thee,” 
Part Song. Cooke, ‘* This is the day,” Anthem. Grimshaw, 
‘*The sun in golden splendour,” Four-part Song. auckson, 
‘When summer winds,” Part Song.—(RKUDALL, CARTE, & 
Co.) : Waterson, ‘ Lilian,” Song.—(Smmpson & Co.) : Suton, 
‘The Fountain,” Song.—(SwaN & PENTLAND): Silvani, 
“*Gone,” Song ; ‘My Marguerite,” Song.—(WEEKES & Co.): 
Atkinson, Six Songs, Nos. 1 to 6. Benjamin, ‘* Midnight,” 
Song. Gits, ‘‘ The Venetian Lover,” Song. Stiga, “ Sil’Espé- 
rance,” Song. TZhackwray, ‘‘Gavotte;” ‘‘ Minuet and Trio.” 
Turpin, ‘* Sunset,” Song: 


—~— 
BACH’S MASS IN B MINOR. 


THE production of this colossal work for the first time in England, 
on the 26th of April, under the direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 
is certainly to be regarded as having been one of the most interest- 
ing and important events of the season. It is satisfactory to state 
that it excited an amount of attention both among musicians and 
amateurs commensurate with its importance. Such crowds flocked 
to St. James’s Hall to hear it on the occasion of its repetition on 
the 8th ult., that it must have been a matter of regret to the com- 
mittee who had organised its production that arrangements had not 
been made for a third performance. The mass in B minor is the 
only complete setting of the mass that Bach has left. In Germany 
it is known as ‘‘Die hohe Messe,” to distinguish it from the 

“Short Masses,” consisting only of the Kyrie and Gloria, 
as retained by Luther in the Liturgy of the Reformed Church, 
which Bach composed. Though little information has been ad- 
vanced by Bach's biographers as to the date and circumstances 
under which it was completed, one of them—C. H. Bitter—has at 
least with tolerable accuracy fixed the period at which the Kyrie 
and Gloria were composed. He tells us that during the period of 
mourning which followed the death of Friedrich Augustus II., 


Elector of Saxony and King of Poland (Feb. 1, 1733), no music 
was allowed to be performed throughout his dominions, and that 
consequently Bach.had then more leisure than usual to compose the 
Kyrie and Gloria, which he afterwards used as the beginning of his 
mass in B minor, and which on their completion he presented to 
the new Elector Friedrich Augustus III., together with a petition 
dated Dresden, July 27, 1733. This petition, in which he calls the 
Elector’s attention to sundry grievances to which, as musical 
director of two of the principal churches of Leipzig, he had been 
exposed, and craves his protection and a decree —— him 
composer to his Court, is a very curious document. The original is 
still extant in the private library of the king of Saxony ; a copy of 
it is to be found in the preface to the Bach Gesellschaft’s edition of 
the full score of the mass. 1t was Bach's habit to borrow for some 
of his larger works movements which he had previously composed 
for others. This is to be seen especially in his “Christmas ” 
oratorio ; and the Gloria of this mass he subsequently took for a 
Christmas cantata, The interpolations or borrowings for this mass 
include the Gratias (repeated as the Déna) taken from the first 
chorus, ‘‘ Wir danken dir, Gott,’’ of the cantata composed for the 
Leipzig Rathswahl in 1731 ; the Qui ¢o//is, founded on a portion of 
the opening chorus of the cantata, ‘‘ Weinen, Klagen, Sorgen, 
Zagen ;” the Osanna, derived from the Cantata gratulatoria in 
adventum Regis, ‘* Preise dein Gliicke, gesegnetes Sachsen,” com- 
posed in 1734; and the Agzus, from the air, ‘‘ Ach bleibe doch, 
mein liebstes Leben,” in the cantata for Ascension Day, Lodet 
Gott in seinen Reichen, That he did this with good reason and 
not simply to save himself trouble is sufficiently apparent when we 
consider that the works from which he borrowed were mostly those 
which, composed for some passing occasion, he wished to rescue 
from oblivion ; that the words of the mass with which he allied them 
are almost identical in tenor with those of their original ; and that 
in the process of adaptation they have often undergone considerable 
alteration and amendment. To quote a single instance in substan- 
tiation of each of these assertions :—The sentiment of the Qué tollis 
peccata is almost identical with that which pervades the cantata, 
Schauet doch und Sehet (‘See if there be any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow”); and the Osanna, which appears in the mass as an 
eight-part chorus, in the cantata, ix adventum Regis, is set for 
only two voices. A knowledge of these combined facts helps to 
remove the surprise which one must feel at the truthfulness with 
which the sentiment of the words is reproduced by the music in this 
setting of the mass. What Bitter has written concerning it is very 
much to the point. He says: ‘‘The high mass in B minor is a 
unique composition ; it can neither be classed with other masses, nor 
with sacred cantatas, nor with oratorios, It is too long, too com- 
plicated, and too scientific to be used like other masses in the 
Romish ritual, nor was it intended to be performed in the Lutheran 
Church as a whole. It is more like an oratorio, only less dramatic 
and more strictly church-music than any oratorio ; whoever hears it 
in a concert-hall feels that its proper place is ina church. It is, in 
fact, a musical commentary, in Bach’s own didactic, argumentative 
manner, on the subjects which form the parts of the mass ritual — 
the Xyrie, the Gloria, the Credo, the Sanctus, and the Agnus Det 
—on the principal doctrines of Christianity ; whereas the music of 
most Roman Catholic masses is an appeal to the feelings, intended 
to produce a devotional frame of mind, but not, like Bach’s music, 
to preach and expound Scripture.” 

The difficulty of adequately presenting Bach’s greater choral 
works at the present time arises not so much from the intricate and 
exacting nature of his voice-parts, as from the facts that his scores 
contain certain instruments which are no longer in use, and that in 
former times there existed an artistic mode of accompanying from a 
** figured” bass which has now become obsolete. The first-men- 
tioned difficulty yields to the perseverance and assiduity of a well- 
trained choir aided by the skill of their conductor. The second is 
less easy to deal with. The plan pursued by Mr. Goldschmidt was 
that of altering Bach’s original orchestration as little as possible, 
Among the most important of the changes adopted, and which were 
compiled from several different sources, may be mentioned the sub- 
stitution of the clarinet for the obsolete oboe d'amore, the re- 
arrangement of the three high trumpet parts—unplayable on the 
instruments now in use—for clarinets and trumpets, the doubling of 
the flutes, the addition of violas, and a written organ-part. ‘Though 
we could not regard all these alterations as judicious or satisfactory, 
from the feeling that they were not carried far enough, the general 
result of the performance was worthy of the highest praise. The 
principal vocal parts were well sustained by Mme, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mme. Patey, Mr. W. G. Cummings, and Signor 
Federici (replaced on the second occasion by +r. Kempton). 
Finer chorus-singing we have seldom if ever listened to in Lon- 
don. The band was complete, and the important and difficult 
obbligati instrumental parts ‘ormed with infinite skill by Mr. 





per 
Straus (violin), Mr. Svendsen (flute), and Mr. Wendland (horn). 
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Mr. Goldschmidt has won both credit and success. That it will lead 
him on to the production of some work of similar import, if not to 
a repetition of the mass, is certainly to be desired. ° 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE third concert, which took place on the 1st ult., was a memor- 
able one, on account of the reappearance of Herr Anton Rubinstein, 
after an absence of eight years. Nothing could have been warmer 
than the reception accorded to him; even before he had played a 
note he was received with such a storm of applause as we have been 
wont to regard as reserved only for such old favourites as Mme. 
Schumann and Professor Joachim. He was first heard in his latest 
concerto, No. 5 in E flat, for the subject-matter of which, together 
with its general construction, except so far as to some extent 
regards the slow movement, we can express no admiration. 
Bristling as it does with apparent impossibilities, he may claim the 
credit, if credit it is to be regarded, of having produced a work 
which in the matter of difficulty far outstrips all that have preceded 
it. Though it cannot be truthfully said that his execution of it was 
altogether note-perfect, it was.a wondrous and unprecedented feat. 
From his free, we might even say his frequently wild manner of 
playing, the task of conducting it, which devolved upon Mr. W. G. 
Cusins, must have been an equally onerous one, and one which it 
says much for his skill to have brought to a successful issue. 
Though none, we think, could have been pleasurably impressed 
with this concerto as a composition, and few with the extravagant 
manner in which it was rendered, all must have been affected by the 
infinite charm of his subsequent playing of an air with variations by 
Haydn ; but his treatment of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Waldstein” sonata we 
again thought too boisterous. The orchestral works were Pee- 
thoven’s symphony in A, No. 7, and the overtures to Cherubini’s 
Anacreon and Weber's Der Freischiitz. Miss Catherine Penna, 
the only vocalist, sang the aria, ‘‘ Al desio,” from Mozart's Nozze 
ai Figaro, and a couple of songs by Rubinstein, with a purity of 
style and absence of affectation which was very commendable. This 
was the only instance we can recall of only a single singer being 
engaged for a concert by this Society. May it be accepted as 
establishing the fact that the highest class concerts are no longer 
dependent upon the engagement of two or three popular vocalists 
for an audience? 

Herr Barth, from Berlin, was the pianist at the following concert. 
For this, his début before an English audience, he made choice of 
Henselt’s concerto in F minor, a work which but a few years since 
was regarded by pianists as the most difficult in existence, but 
which has now been eclipsed in this particular by both Rubinstein 
and Tschaikowsky. That a work of so popular a character, in the 
best sense of the term, should not have been more frequently 
brought to a hearing here can only be accounted for by the extra- 
ordinary difficulties it offers to the executant, These were all over- 
come in a masterly manner and with apparent ease by Herr Barth, 
who, by his warmth of expression, which is without exaggeration, 
as well as by his extraordinary technical powers, asserted his claims 
as a pianist of the first rank, Though following so closely in the 
wake of Herr Rubinstein, his performance excited the warm admi- 
ration of a discriminating and severely critical audience. Bach’s 
suite in B minor, for flute and strings, of which, on the occasion of 
its production last winter at the Crystal Palace, we remarked that 
Bach could never have intended it to be played by the full comple- 
ment of strings in a modern orchestra, was again, as we think, thus 
injudiciously treated, to the detriment of the obbligato flute part, 
which, though in the hands of even so able an executant as Mr. 
Svendsen, was often overwhelmed by the vortex of sound proceeding 
from so heavy a phalanx of strings, as well as rendered well-nigh 
impossible by the inordinate pace at which several of the movements 
were taken. The remaining orchestral works were Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Scotch”’ eyephony. and the overture to Mozart's Zauderfiite. 
The vocalists were Mme. Bianca Blume and Miss Bolingbroke. 
The former was heard in Beethoven's scena, ‘‘ Ah! perfido,’’ and 
in Liszt's beautiful setting of Mignon’s song ; and the latter, who 
replaced Mme. Patey at short notice, in Dr. Hiller’s ‘‘ Prayer,” 
with an orchestral accompaniment scored by Mr. Eaton Faning. 

That the experiment of instituting morning performances, the 
first of which took place on the 2end ult., did not meet with all the 
encouragement that could be desired, was perhaps the consequence 
of a Levée being held simultaneously with it. The programme one 
would have regarded as a very attractive one, seeing that it included 
such favourite orchestral works as Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral” sym- 

phony, and Bennett’s overture ‘‘The Naiades,” as well as a 
novelty, ‘‘ Wallenstein’s Lager’ (Wallenstein's Camp), which forms 
the third movement of Joseph Rheinberger’s Sinfonisches Tonge- 
mélde, ‘‘ Wallenstein,’ Op. 10, and which, to say the least, in- 


entirety. Mr. C. Hallé was the pianist ; with the orchestra he was 
heard in Mendelssohn's serenade and allegro giojoso, and alone in 
Chopin’s nocturne in E major, and grande polonaise in A fiat. 
There was only one vocalist, but that one was Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, 
who charmed the audience by her perfect vocalisation of the recita- 
tive and rondo, ‘‘ Pensa alla Patria,” from Rossini’s L’/ialiana in 
Algieri, and even more so by her singing of a very taking romance, 
‘*Le Retour des Promis,’’ by Dessauer, which she was obliged to 
repeat. 


—_—— 


HERR ANTON RUBINSTEIN'S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


IT was at his recitals, of which, by the time our present issue is in 

the hands of our readers, he will have given five during the past 

month, that Herr Rubinstein's remarkable characteristics as a pianist 
were made the most apparent. When the possibility of his visiting 
us this season was first mooted, we had no hesitation in predicting 
that he would meet with a very different reception to that accorded 
to him some eight years ago. Since that date, thanks principally 
to the efforts of Dr. von Biilow, who may be said to have prepared 
the way for him by awakening an interest in pianoforte music and 
pianoforte playing of the so-called ‘‘higher development” school, 
our musical public have made great advances in their powers of 
appreciating modern thought. He has consequently come before 
audiences better prepared to receive him, and has met with a 
success and an amount of enthusiasm which must have far exceeded 
the anticipations of even the most sanguine of his admirers. Words 
fail to convey any just idea of his style of playing. He must be 
heard to be duly appraised. We may, however, point to a few of 
his attributes. His technical powers, which are partly due to his 
physical muscular development, strike one as being far in advance 
of those of any other player of whom we have had experience. His 
touch, which, in the loudest passages and when he is exerting his 
utmost force, never degenerates into harshness, and which in his 
quieter moments maintains the utmost sweetness, is simply perfect. 
His memory is as astounding as it is unfailing. But above all 

things he is remarkable for his passionate playing and his impulsive 
ness, which but too often, it is to be regretted, leads him into 
extravagance and to passing the bounds of propriety. It is in 

this particular that he mostly differs from his rival but friend, Dr. 

von Biilow. With von Biilow one has always the feeling that he 
has so thoroughly studied every piece which he undertakes to 
interpret, and has so thoroughly made up his mind beforehand how 

every phrase, if not also every note, is to be executed, that one 
seems to see every note, phrase, and rest before one with the utmost 
distinctness, but at the same time with the sensation that he is 
thoroughly identifying himself with the composition presented. The 
very reverse is the case with Rubinstein ; he appears to play from the 
impulse of the moment; he never seems to play the same piece 
twice alike ; if he is called upon to play a piece a second time, its 
character is entirely metamorphosed. After some experience of his 
playing, one goes to hear him from a feeling of curiosity as to how 
he will treat this or that well-known work—for the sake of excite- 
ment rather than for the instruction which one looks for from a 
course of recitals by Dr. von Biilow or Mr. C, Hallé. Carried away, 
as he often appears to be, by the excitement of the moment, and 
one might say by the apparent desire to exhibit himself and his 
instrument as unapproachable, it is not surprising that he offends 
the critical listener by his extravagance almost as often as he 
charms him by the exquisite simplicity of expression of which at 
times he shows himself capable. In substantiation of these 
remarks we may recall one or two instances in point. The finale 
of Beethoven's so-called sonata appassionata, marked allegro ma 
non troppo, was taken at a pace which one could hardly have 
believed possible, and delivered with such a furor as to suggest the 
thought that what was most aimed at was a cutting contrast between 
it and the andante, into which he infused an infinite charm. Some 
of the quick movements in Schumann's “' Kreisleriana”’ lost in 
clearness by the inordinate pace at which they were taken. As an 
instance of disregard shown for arcomposer’s text, we recall his 
treatment of the funeral march in Chopin’s sonata in B flat minor, 
in which, on its repetition, the dynamical signs were reversed, thus 
vulgarising it into a picture of ‘‘ the band passing.” His ‘“‘singing” 
of the trio in this was perfect in its expression, but it was noticed 
with surprise that he adhered to the obvious misprint which appears 
in bar 4 of the German editions, but which Herr Klindworth has 
corrected in his latest edition. Highly offensive was the violence 
done to Weber's polonaise, into which he seemed to throw his 
whole force, as if to prove the superiority of the pianoforte over 
the orchestra, and the fallacy of Liszt’s famous orchestral arrange- 
ment of this work. On the other hand, nothing could have been 





creased our desire for an opportunity of hearing the work in its 





more artistically finished and replete with charm than his rendering 
of Mozart's rondo in A minor, some of Schumann's ‘‘ Etudes Sym- 
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phoniques” and “ Fantasie-stiicke,” Schubert's ‘‘ Moments Musi- 
cals,” and Chopin's preludes, etudes, &c. For the last-named 
composer, whose music is particularly suited to his warm and 
impulsive temperament, he seems to entertain a special predilection. 
His programmes have been drawn principally from the works of Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
&c., witha liberal allowance of his own compositions. These served 
admirably to display his versatility. We recall with pleasure his four 
‘* Miniatures,” two ‘‘Barcarolles,” as among the most graceful ; a 
‘*Caprice,” a ‘' Valse-caprice,” and a ‘‘Tarantella,” as dravura 
Pieces of enormous difficulty ; and ‘‘ Lenore” as a striking piece of 
‘*programme” music in illustration of Biirger’s ballad. Though 
here was no lack of novelty, one could not but think it a pity that 
Herr Rubinstein should ignore all living composers but himself. 
One missed the variety which Von Biilow’s recitals afforded by the 
introduction of works by Bennett, Brahms, Raff, Rheinberger, 
Tschaikowsky, Hiller, Liszt, &c. 


———ooo 


RALPH'S CONCERTS. 


On the roth of May, at Langham Hall, a second Classical Chamber 
Concert was given by Mr. Francis Ralph and (Mrs. Ralph) Mme. 
Kate Roberts, assisted by Mr. Ellis Roberts (violin), Mr. Zerbini 
oar Mr. Woolhouse (violoncello), and Mr. J. Reynolds (contra- 
basso), The beauties of Mendelssohn's sonata in D major, for 
pianoforte and violoncello, were brought into full prominence by the 
artistic playing of Mme, Kate Robertsand Mr. Woolhouse. Mme. 
Kate Roberts also gave a fine reading of Beethoven's solo sonata in 
G major, No. 1 of Op. Fn Mr. Ralph played with great taste a 
sonata in D major, by Tartini. And the united strings asserted 
their individual excellence in a very effective performance of 
Onslow’s quintett in A minor, Op. 34. Two songs were also con- 
tributed by our distinguished tenor, Mr. Lloyd. A third concert 
will be given on June r4th, to which we look forward with some 
interest, 


re 


MUSICAL UNION MATINEES. 


WE are glad again to congratulate Professor Ella on the fact that 
the admirable institution of which he has so long been the sole 
director has reached another season, and that its thirty-second. 
The executants in the quartetts at the opening matinée were MM. 
Papini, Wiener, Hollander, and Lasserre, the same combination of 
artists as was employed throughout last season, with the exception 
of the substitution of M. Hollander for Herr van Waefelghem (viola). 
The string quartetts, which were admirably executed, were Mozart's 
in c, No. 6, and Beethoven's in G, Op. 18, No. 2. As at the first 
matinée of last season, Herr Stoeger was again the pianist, and for 
his solo again made choice of the toccata which forms the opening 
movement of Bach’s partita in E minor, No. 6, and which we again 
had to regret was not followed up by the movements which complete 
it, instead of by a bravura, solo of his own, of no particular merit. 
Herr Stoeger gave proof of his readiness by taking part in Rubin- 
stein’s sonata in A minor, which had been put down for Herr 
Breitner, but who in consequence of an accident was unable to 
appear ; but that so unobtrusive a player as Herr Stoeger should 
have thought it necessary to play his part in this with the lid of the 
pianoforte closed seemed quite uncalled for, and the reverse of 
complimentary to Sig. Papini, who with his powerful tone can 
probably stand his own against any pianoforte, whoever his brother 
executant might be. Accompanied by Sig. A. Visetti, M. Lasserre 
charmed the audience by his performance of a romance for 
violoncello by Davidoff. 

Mlle. Anna Mehlig, who was first heard at the Musical Union in 
1867, was the pianist at the second matinée. Since the date of 
her first appearance here, after studying for some time under Liszt, 
she has established her fame in America and on the Continent as a 

ianist of the first rank. She was heard to the best advantage in 
thoven’s trio in E flat, Op. 70, and in J. Rheinberger’s quartett in 
E flat, Op. 38—a work which, first introduced here by Dr. von Biilow 
in 1873, may fairly be classed for its musical merit by the side of 
Schumann's quartett and quintett, and the similar works by Brahms 
by which these have been succeeded. For her solos Mile. Mehlig 
made choice of a gavotte in E minor, by M. Silas, and Liszt’s ‘‘ La 
Campanella.” P 

Herr Breitner, a native of Trieste, now in his twenty-fourth year, 
was the pianist at the third matinée. As a pupil of Rubinstein’s he 
seems to have acquired a fair share of his master’s executive power, 
but lacks his charm of touch. He was heard in Mendelssohn’s 


quartett in B minor, for pianoforte and strings, and in a variety of 
solos by Bach, Chopin, and Rubinstein. The string quartetts were 
Schubert's in D minor ( 


posthumous), and Haydn's in G, No. 81. 








MR. CHARLES HALLE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
THE sixteenth series of eight recitals by Mr. Hallé, which com- 
menced on the sth ult., and are to be continued on each successive 
Friday throughout the present month, will this year be exclusively 
devoted to the sonatas composed by Beethoven for pianoforte alone. 
As on the last occasion of his performing the same feat in 1870, Mr. 
Hallé proposes to present them in chronological order, or to be 
more exact, in the ostensible order of their publication. Welcome 
as such an opportunity of taking a fresh survey of Beethoven's 
career as a composer for the pianoforte must be to many, we cannot 
but think that some different order of arrangement might have been 
adopted with advantage. Beethoven's progress was so gradual, and 
his later style so markedly different from that of his youth and 
middle age, that those who can only attend one or two recitals, 
unless already familiar with these marks of difference, would come 
away with an entirely false impression of his general character as a 
composer for the pianoforte. Each recital, we take it, should aim 
at illustrating so far as possible his entire career. Thus, if one 
sonata from each of the three periods in which his works are usually 
classified were presented at each recital, a greater amount of variety 
as well as of instruction would be the result, at least for those who 
are unable to be present at the whole series. Mlle. Thekla Fried- 
laender has been engaged to assist as vocalist at each recital. On 
account of the extensive repertoire of classical songs at her com- 
mand, her purity of style, and engaging manner, a happier choice 
could hardly have been made. 


Musical Potes. 


—e— 
THE death is announced of Mr. Alfred Angel, who succeeded Dr. 
Wesley as organist of Exeter Cathedral. 
MR. CHARLES HARFORD LLoyD, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, has 


been appointed organist of Gloucester Cathedral, in the place of the 
late Dr. Wesley, 


THE University of Cambridge has resolved to confer the degree 
of Doctor of Music, without any examination or exercise, or the 
payment of any fees, upon Sir John Goss, Mr. A, S. Sullivan, Pro- 
fessor Joachim, and Herr Brahms, 

M. ScHoTt and Sons, of Mayence, have acquired the copyright 
of the Festival March composed by Wagner for the opening of the 
Philadelphia Exhibition, and for which he received from the Com- 
mittee the munificent sum of 5,000 dollars—five times as much as 
by a misprint appeared in our last issue. 

INTENDING visitors to Bayreuth for the forthcoming performances 
of Wagner’s giant work, Der Ring des Nibelumgen may be 
reminded that the first series of representations is fixed for the 
13th of August and three following days ; the second commences 
on the 2oth, and the third and last on the 27th of the same month. 
It is disappointing to learn that the rehearsals will be strictly 
private. 


THE new Free National Training School for Music at South 
Kensington was formally opened for the reception of students on 
the 17th ult. The inaugural ceremony, as we gather from a report in 
the Zimes, was restricted toa visit of inspection by His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh, accompanied by the Duke of Connaught 
and the Committee of Management, who were conducted by Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan through the library and the various rooms in 
which the professors and students were assembled. The Board of 
Principal Professors, of which Mr. Arthur Sullivan, as Principal 
of the Institution, acts as the chairman, consists of Herr Ernst Pauer 
for pianoforte, Dr. Stainer for organ, Sig. Visetti for singing, and 
Mr. Carrodus for violin, Mr. Arthur Sullivan himself taking the 
advanced classes in composition. The following gentlemen have 
also been appointed professors :—For pianoforte, Messrs. Franklin 
Lee yt es F. Barnett, and Arthur O'Leary ; for singing, Mr. 
J. B. Welch and Miss Ferrari ; for solfeggio, Mr. W. H. Monk ; 
for organ and harmony, Dr. Bridge, Mr. W. C. Alwyn, and Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout. The official business is conducted by the Rev. 
John Richardson, the Registrar. Though the Institution has made 
@ modest commencement with about but 50 or 60 students, it is 
hoped that, as competitions for scholarships are in course of pro- 
gress, in the course of the month the present numbers will be raised 
to at least go students. The interior of the building has been 
planned to provide class-rooms for a maximum number of 300 
students. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. CHARLES LUNN, of Birmingham, writes to complain that a 





copy of his letter on the Economy of Art, addressed to the Mayor 
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of Birmingham, and printed for gratuitous circulation, has been 
returned to him with the accompanying extract from our last issue 
attached thereto :—‘‘ The writer's incompetency to deal with 
technical points is notorious. Few probably regard his articles, 
which are often amusing enough, from a serious point of view.” 
‘* Evidently,” says he, ‘‘my unknown friend suspects your note to 
refer to myself.” We demur to being made responsible for the 
doings of Mr. Lunn’s ‘‘unknown friend,” and beg to assure him 
that the note quoted was penned in reply to a question respecting 
the musical capacities of quite another person than himself. 


A. D. (Alnwick).—We know of no pianoforte arrangement of 
the Scotch Trumpet Tune, played in procession ‘3 the Judges in 
Scotland. Can any of our readers kindly help us? 








All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions, 

Business letters should be addressed to the ccraaain Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The number of the MUSICAL RECORD has now reached 
6,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL 


PETTER & GALPIn’s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
iil. 
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SELECT WORKS. 


Revised and fingered by 











E. PAUER. 
Se. Se 
Three Short Concert Pieces. Op. 5. Complete .. © 5 0 
No. 1. The Chase (Die Jagd). Impromptu ... 0 2 0 
2. Toccatina > ar pes ooo oe ee O 8B O 
3. Fugue (Fuge) ... ww. ... see o 2 6 
Four Concert-studies. Op. 9. Complete one ns 011.10 
4. Melody (Melodie) ... ... «1. s+ oe O FT O 
5. Wander-song (Wanderlied) ... o 1 6 
6. Dreaming (Tifumen) ... " o1ro 
7. From Olden Times (Aus ae Zeit) s Oo 2°O 
From Italy. Three Pieces. Op. 29. Complete... 0 4 0 
8. Dolce far niente =... .2 ene o 20 
g. Rimembranza ... se see ove o 2 6 
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TANNHAUSER 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Transcriptions and Arrangements for Piano Solo. 


BULOW, H. VON. March, transcribed... ... 
DORN, EDOUARD: + aida coon mas ad 
EYKEN. Short Fantasia .., 

- March, easily transcribed 
KRUG. Short Fantasia... os 
LEE, MAURICE. Fantasia eee ove 
LISZT, F. Transcriptions. Edited d by E. Pause : _ 

1. March ... “9 

2. Pilgrims’ Chorus. ove 

. Romance, *‘O du mein holder. Abendstera” 

PAUER, E. ‘Transcription of the Overture... eco oe 
SPINDLER, F. Transcriptions. Revised by E. Pauer : —- 

1. Pilgrims’ Chorus 





or 


epeprwe oS 
conm00 08 


ye nwa 
eoaco 


is - 30 
2. Romance, ‘‘O du mein nehdes "Abendstern ” . * 30 
3- Tannhauser’s Song... oy 30 
4. Wolfram’s Song, “‘ Als du im  kihnen n Sange ° -30 
5. March and Chorus * ove 5 eco — & | 
6. Wolfram’s Song ooo a ee ee ee 


Pianoforte Duets. 
BULOW, H. VON. March, transcribed... 9... oss 
DORN, EDOUARD. Transcription 
EYKEN. March, easily transcribed 
PAUER, E. Overture, transcribed 
RILTER, E. W. Arrangement ... 


Songs. 


anu wuw 
ee  -) 


a ea a ee eae Wee ea > ee 
** O thou sublime sweet ing star’ (Odu mein holder Abendstern) 2 0 
* Sound forth Thy Praise (Dir téne Lob) a on a 


LOHEBNGRIN. 


BY 


RICHARD WAGNER. 


Transcriptions and Arrangements for Piano Solo, 
DORN, EDOUARD. Transcription 40 











ae ee ee ek ae 
EYKEN, G. J. VAN. Fantasia ... we 3 0 
KRUG, D. Short Fantasia ... os a ae ee Se 
LEE, MAURICE. Fantaisie oun ose eee .o 3 Oo 
LISZT, F. Transcriptions. Revised by E. Paner — 
Elsa’s Dream ove oe ats oo = ave 
Elsa’s Bridal Procession to the Cathedral ooo oe . ow 3 @ 
Epithalamium and Bridal Song ... ooo eee oe cee / 5 0 
RAFF, JOACHIM. Transcription eee ooo =e SO 
Wedding March. By Eyken eet! olde @ 
Pianoforte Sasi. 
DORN, EDOUARD. Transcription sie) eee eet ee @ 
RITTER, E. W. Arrangement... 40 
LISZI, F. Epithalamium and Bridal Senn. Revised aby E. "Pauer 6 © 
Wedding March. Arranged by Eyken ° oe a 2. 2 
Songs. 
** Lonely when hours were darkling” (Elsa's Traum) .. cee ,000, &. 6 
** Dost thou not breathe?” me du nicht?) No. 1 rinc; Noa 
in A, each... os ooo 7 ove eee ww 2 6 
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